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HELEN’S DILEMMA. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Srr Rurerr drove straight to Victoria, and 
was just in time to catch a train; and about 
half-past seven o’clock he was walking up the 
avenue at Kingscourt at a rapid pace, and with 
an expression of stern, unwavering resolution 
on his moon-lit countenance, 

As he had travelled swiftly down, the only 
occupant of a first-class carriage, he had had 
leisure to coolly review and weigh the evidence 
of his senses; he had come to the calm, deli- 
berate, unalterable conclusion—Helen was a 
wily impostor, a marvellously-beautifal and 
finished actrezs, and he had been her miserable 
dupe! ‘ 

7 > . * * 
Inthe meanwhile Miss Brown, little dreaming 
of the storm that was about to burst over her 
unprotected head, was deeply engrossed in a 
game of bézique with Katie and Loo-Loo, and 
‘was losing heavily, as usual, and with her 
usual unfailing good humour. 








— = = 


“A sequence!” cried Loo-Loo, laying down 
her five cards with no small triumph, “and a 
royal marriage,’ clapping her hands, ‘That 
makes three hundred,’’ she added, drawing 
one of the markers towards her with eager 


fingers. “And what have you got, Miss 
Brown?” 

“Only four queens,’ returned Helen, 
humbly. 


“Only four queens?’’ she echoed, contemp- 
tuously, ‘ Why, I am nearly up, and you are 
not half way! I never saw anyone with such 
wretched luck at cards as you have!” 

“Never mind, Helen,’’ sail Katie. ‘“ You 
are the more likely to have lack in something 
else,”’ she added, with a significant smile that 
brought the roses to Helen's cheeks. 

The blush had hardly died away, when the 
door opened, and one of the footmen announced 
with impressive gravity,— 

“Sir Rupert Lynn—in the blue drawing- 
room—to see—Miss Brown.” 

He added the name in a tone of solemn dis- 
approval and dignified protest. 

“To see you?” exclaimed Loo-Loo, gaping 


‘at her governess with oper-mouthed amaze- 
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[‘‘xoU CAN GO, SIB RUPERT LYNN,” CRIED BELEN, WAVING HEB HAND; “‘ WE SHALL NEVER MEET AGAIN,”] 


ment, recklessly laying her cards down, face 
upwards, ‘‘ What on earth for? What can 
he want with you?” 

‘‘Never mind, Loo-Loo! Some message 
from father, very likely. Run along, Helen! 
Don’t keep him waiting,” said Katie, with un- 
usual animation. ‘There! you'll do very 
a ; your hair is all right; you look lovely ! 

0 ” 

Helen needed no second bidding, nor any 
urgent pressing. With beating heart she sped 
downstairs, turned the handle of the drawing- 
room door, and in another second found her- 
self face to face with Rupert. But her eager 
greeting died on her lips, the smile faded from 
her eyes when she beheld his-stern, grave de- 
meanonr, his frigid bow, and heard his icy— 
‘* How do you do, Miss Brown ?” 

“What has brought you here so suddenly ?” 
she inquired, with much amazement. ‘I am 
so glad to see you!” she added, with a blush. 
“But, oh! Rapert, what is the matter? You 
do not seem glad to see me,” she exclaimed. 
with quivering lips and a sudden change of 
countenance. 

“The change in my manner you will readil 
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t for ‘whe me shat b3 ‘Teddy’, 
”’ returhe Sir 
dy !%5 ote :< tad ; of vagte | 8 
bewilderment. ‘‘ Won’ . “you sit down?” 
motioning him to a chai hepa gl ho: 
Teddy?” she asked, with & p play 

“T have heard, that it is a wise infant that 
knows his own father, but I never yet came 
across & mother that did not recognize her 
child,’’ he returned, impressively. 

“What do you mean? Explain yourself! 
You ure talking in~-riddfes t” said Helen, 
nastily. ‘‘ Tell me what you mean—at 
once!” 

“T mean that Teddy is your son, Mrs. 
Bland,” he replied, emphatically. ‘ Per- 
haps "with scathin irony —“ you never 
heard the name of Bland before?” 

‘* Never, till this instant!” returned Helen, 
very forcibly. 

“ Nor of Colonel Bland?” he asked, with an 
odd smile. 

‘“‘ Nor of Colonel Bland!" she respondéa, ‘with 
slow, distinct utterance. 

A pause onses quite two minu 
tion, during which the ticking of the c 
the faring ‘ the Be 
sounds. At ength upert saj 
level tone of di assionate conv 

“You have 


would Have 
You tan ns Oe 


Tam not Mra. B 
a little stamp of he 
the woman in my 
to call me by her name aigé 
with a lightning flash, f 
eyes. ; 
“ Theh, if it isnot requiri# 
I ask Your real name?" denmmnde 
panio®, | With litex 









’ cried Helen, wi 
“T never heard 









you Seem 
reason to-nig 





TT 


so!’’ retorted Sir Ra : 
the link of evidence were ‘Ti 








bodily fear of your life in consequence of his 
outbreaks of violence ; and, to place it beyond 
his reach, you despatched’ your child, Teddy, 
an infant, to England, in the charge of a soldier's 
wife, a Mrs, Glass. Ah!” noting her rising colour, 
“I see that that nante, af least, is familiar to 
you. Come” (speaking with cheerful en- 
couragement), “‘ your memory is recovering ! 
I was éértiin, that it would not ba possible 
wholly to forget the names and éxistéence of a 
husband and child, all ih the ‘course of one 


little 'ydur!” 

‘"T repeat an I ‘never ‘heard of them fill 
this instant,” lied Helen, with wonterful 
composure, bat azing ‘eyes. 

“Did you never ny of Mrs. Glass, ‘who 
lives in StubBs<bourt?”’ 

“ Yés, I have “heard “of “her,” she ‘answered, 
with ombarrkssthent. 


“* And yéu ‘remittéd ‘her money within the 
last three mOnths for the support of am infant 
inher éharge? You wrote to her, hoping that 
the child was well, én fifteen pounds? ”’ 

A low assent was hudible ffomr Helen's 
Veo aa Surely the wihters of destruction 

osing over herfast'l ‘Sufely her niad'act 
had brought an inconteivably bitter trarvest'! 

“You came lidmo in the Curnatic as “Mies 
Brown—did you riot?” proceéiéd Rupért, 

judicially. 

A bow was ‘her only reply. Her trembling 
lips refased their office. 










a“ pal hove, ont 
vern hich 
of a friend | in 
trace your movements tks to +i. z: 


~ Taghd 2h fete | 


tt: her was overpower- 


ing,. 
stood before her over w closed Tips 
an ashen face, Bid cit te da toyethet 
in a vice- ‘asp. 4 

“Tt is aaneseasnty to state that all is at an 
end between us. Mrs. Bland, whatever you 
may do—and the laws of our country, and 
morality alike, seem to sit lightly on your 
mind—I have no desire to connive at a 
bigamy, or to marry the wife re another 
man!” 

Helen tried tospeak, but her dry 
all utterance. 

“No one would think, to Zook at yt t 


“was too 
stantial evidenve:« 
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be v rims net you judged so harshly 
Bye and,”’ he suggested, as he opened: 
the rsa and bowed a deferential slated 


p— = - me 





CHAPTER X¥xy - 

Karte readily gathered from Helen’s- 
white face tha something had happened tha: 
all was not going well between her and ie 
cousin, 

Even the careless Loo-Loo asked if she had 
a headache, and would she let her off some of 
her lessons the next day ?. 

When this engaging young person had de- 
parted bedwards, Katie was informed thai all 
was over between Helen and Rupert. No par- 
ticulars could she glean—the bare, plain fact 





you could be capable of such d 
such downright deliberate wick oy su¢ 
heartlessness, such studied hypocrisy, re 
have given me some lessons for hfe! Diam 
{aan put no faith in women—they" 
false!” said Sir Rupert, in & tonél 


viction, more cutting than hig" 
is your trust in ihe 











find her 
en sora, 





Tesp air 


a] How, maeea?”? rettienea ‘Rabe, 


with exasperating fran 
he Tam nett 


“Yet y6u sold ; 
ea for sks teerers chiles 
that?’’ 










incred 3 ae Tropa aie that 
also?” with raised you Pt < 

‘*No; Ladmit that,” answered Helen, with 
visible reluctance, 

“Well, then, in admitting that, you admit 
an. It passes thé bouhdsof:possibility that any 
ore yey he head sher own samen tees td sup- 

rt the o' another person: 
5 her oWwn ‘accotmt, she®knows out a and 
hes never’seen. “No; ‘that is ‘asking'a ‘ittle too! 
much. from ‘one’s power of. ‘imagination ! 
And now, I think we understand -eath 
other,” he--coneluded, - looking found for ‘his 
hat, and evidently preparing S depart. i 

« } understand you—but y: — will 
not understand mie!” cried H 
‘¢Shall'I tell: you who I really vader 
hear mé?” she. plea with outstretched 
hands. “I Endw that apptirdnces are téfribly 
against me—that'all around lodks black—butl 





i you 


‘lobdked ‘to to'stand by me, Shall ae 
who I really am?” she’ 
‘“Phank you, vo,’ he » With’ a’ eri- 


‘sive 'surile ; ‘*do not tax: powers of — 
tion any further. 1 testy s you now, ‘Mrs. 
Bland, tomy a TI and 1 think thére is 
nothing -“~ Le Be said.” 

“Phete ib a*great ‘deal mote to Wowaid 1” 
cried Helen, but. fot “here. 
















a . aatla of vast = 


was all the sum of her intelligence. 
«' He could not trust me—that was all,” re- 


jddrned. Helen, wearily, in answer to her 
A 


} eager queries. ‘It is hard to trust 
es when appearances are fearfully 
e!’ she added, hopelessly. 

Rupert has found out something that 
want him to discover—yct,”’ said 
Bb her usual alertness of intellect. 
is,’ responded Helen, resting her head 
her arms on the table. 


: t bad?” asked Katie, in a 
ied fterroget ation. os 
sine tat looks very —~ and t sup- 


sallthe same. Oh, 
you do, never be led ‘he 




























pant: a t ee 


iér Tost eens 
d of fature 
Sous, hor- 
fd and 
ag to 


ihe ‘had ®'p * e “Sretil evil ; but 
at torm would it take? 
‘she valued most was already gone—now 
despised and disowned her. 
Many a night she spent in long and bitter 
vigils, and many a night she cried herself to 


Oh! when would she be free from the 
shadow ot her fatal fellow: Ce er? When 
would “sesufity .Aud | safét piness 
come to her from esos ty ? 

One lovely autumn da Katie and Loo-Loo 
announced théy edt Grive over to 
pa Saga very. name. of which affected 


a brand of h Sep on Wigs eaind 
“aod aie lading bd atu, 


she Would, eg at home ‘ts ‘te m1 
tea-time. Not that there. v BBY . ear. of 
seeing Cargew’s master—he ha ‘oad p 
few days after bis interview with felen, ‘and 


*no’one had heard from him or Knew his where- 
‘shonts. 


‘Instead of fying down, Helen, having ‘care- 
fally locke her at door, drew out and | Opened for 
the first: ime her ellow-passéngér’s two 

box 


teiodest 

The first condalapa merely linen and’ 
clothing—the -other several familiar 
dresses, some music, an a of faded pho- 
topranbs, @ few articles of Indian jewell ty, 
a few books, and’a large open volamie of Lefts’ 


Be. 





‘Four! EO a “your faith isa fic- 


re ‘hastily packed away all bea Contents ot 








se we tt 
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both: trunke, with the.exception of the album 


and the diary. . ‘ ' 
Yes, she was going.to read ii; for was-it, not 


her diary ?.And must she not be ready.to stand. 


for the consequences of. warious 
actions that no doubt were written down 
within ite- leaves ? 

So she bathed her hot forchead with eau-de- 
cologne, drew up her chair by the window, 
and opened first the album. 

It eotiteined a very dange assorimeat of 
mediocre-looking people. In the firat.,page 
was taken evidemtly before care had 
‘set its seal apon-her. countenance, and what a 
pretty, bright girl shelooked! Furtber on was 


a photo of her, representing the wreck of her! 


charms—a- ghastly, hellow-cheeked . young 
woman, with frightened eyes,-and having in 
her arms a puny little creature in long clothes. 
Teddy, of course! Opposite to this picture 
was one of aman in white undress.uniform 
—« man withadepg black beard, and an ex- 


-pressién of fiery detiance—not.by any means.a 
oplain man, aot by-.aay means a p'enasant 
picture ! 


‘Colonel, Bland, im. other words!” . ex- 
claimed Helen, ‘‘ and -this—this is the man 
that Rupert believes to be my husband, Heaven 
forbid!” she marmared, as she closed the olasp 
and restored the albam te its,proper place. 

And now forthe diary. ©. ; 

The diary had enly been kept by fits and 
starts. Sometimes there was a lapse of weeks 
and months, ead it evidently-extended over.a 
periodof two or three years. The first entry 
was :— ; ema f 

~ ““ Nagapett,'Feb., °78.+-Ob lx my dear diary ! 
Lhave:not written one word in you yet this 
year—-whatashame! I have been engaging 
myself 60. much, and my time has been «so 
happily —_ that zagen nas had a.moment 
spare for you, fancy that ‘very ;happy 
people never keep diaries.. ‘They ought.to—to 
ook back on all their goodand) pleasant days, 
‘and spend them’over and ever.and overiagain. 
When—bnut I am writing rabbish—tet meee. 
The gunner’s ball wascon the Ist, and Ldaneed 
ly adl night with Teddy—yes! despite of 

ts. Simmons's (my -chaperone’s} scowls, The 
4th we'had that ride, dimmer-and moon- 
_— dance in the old palace—Teddy-again ! 
The 9th, Teddy dined here.’ -The:15th,a white 


day. Teddy asked me to,(behis-wife. Yee, 


squakiintege....vemmatepeeions suamely 
. Damso can 
‘believe that'it is not alla dream |” P 
siweyshate youl Teddy tis just toli'me shat 
ways 1 Pe s jast fme that 
be dn vedleusiéo take a! draft of men to Aden 
horrid, odious/Aden !—but he will: only be 
away three weeks-at..most. .He will be back 
for my birthday, the }8th.of May, but I won’t 
marry him till June—no, n,): whatever ‘he 


-miay say. May is an, anlucky month for wed- 


dings |” 

‘April the 27th.—We hear that there is 
cholera at-Adep. Oh! how am I to live in 
this awful anxiety? leven more Jong, ;end- 
less days. How am I to live through them?” 
“May the 8th.—A telegram has just come 
—I-don’t believe it, no, nor ever shall! 
I can write-down its news quite calmly, for it 
is not true—it says that Teddy ds dead!” 

‘“« November ‘il.—A-year and #-half hasgone 
and Ihave got over my great. sorrow. Iam 
alive and well, I did not go mad. IJaugh 
and talk and eat and drink and dance just as I 
did:-when he was alive, and.yet.I know that I 
shall never be the same. I see the reflection 
of my faded looks in people's ‘faces of surprize 
or ‘pity or indifference, and yet I was very 
pretty once, but the ‘best part of me—my heart 
—is buried in a corner of that remote sandy 
cemetery, in Teddy’s sun-scorchéd grave. Ah ! 
what do my looks matter? Who cares abont 
them now ? ” 

“December 18th.—So Colo who has 


nel Bland, 
come down from the Opal Hills for our little 
race meeting, wants tomarryme. Why? I 
ae ee to marry him! He is 
ri ey say ; good-looking in a-certain-style 
too, ‘but there is an odd, wild, erratic light in 


‘glaring into. 





his eyes. that me. ‘Then, how restless 
he is, and at:the race ball how edd he looked ! 
Was,it, ashe said, the sun? or, query, was it 
notthe champagne? But I am fer too hard to 
f Robert aa #eax Bab! I never intend 
to leave you. I mean to be anold maid!” 

‘‘ Thave not.opened thissince last December 
since Robert.got.a fall from his horse and. was 
killed on. the , and Iwas left almost penni- 
less ; but, # to Laura Phillips—aot alone 
~-thanks to-Laura aleo, 1 am married. Iam 
nolonger Rachel Fraser, I am Rachel Bland ; 
and we stari for our new honre next week. 
Have:Lbeen wise? Time will show!” 
Posy ie 10th.—_How ees it is here! 

ve all. gone away ;.gone down again to 
the plains now that the weather is eoaler, and 
Geor, eT barrack-sergeant 
and eandfal of soldiers are all that are.leit 
on; this desolate hill,. How one misses he 
merry ‘voices ef one’s kind—the pemplte parties. 
the little daily.gossips, and small and feeble 
eee. How shall I drag on to next February? 
ga! how hatefal.it is sitting in this long, 
bare wergntah one weeding mist rising 
among 8; watching the fan-away happy 
plains fading in the tile ht, and listening to 
the jackals scouring round the passes, and the 
hyena’s hideous howl; listening, too, for his 
footsteps as. he comes in from along day’s 
shooting. I must.tell someone orI shall die! 
I will—t shall write itdown. Far, far beyond 
loneliness, nightfall, and hyenas. do I:fear him! 
There! you may secret now.” 

“ November 20th.—The baby has been called 
Teddy. Yes! I actually carricd.my point in 
that! He does not guess the neason, and 


merely objected.for the -pleasure of thwarting 
me. Ab baby, if I could love you. better than 
I doit-would be.becanse of the name you bear. 


I may call. Teddy, Teda@y, Teddy! and now 
some -somaeone will answer and break the 
terrible silence of thelast three years.’’ 

‘“Feb, 25.—I shall go mad! I cannot stand 


) this dreadful uncertainty—this horror of lying 


down at night and never knowing if I.shall 
seo anothersun, Once I Posen eyes, his 
breath was .on.my cheek, Fo | hurried, 
like the. breath.of some wild anima]; he was 
face with eyes like flame, a 
ong knife in his hand. Resolutely I gave 
him back-stare for stare, and with . of 
unfaltering firmness I saved my life! I broke 


the spell, , with.a snarl of di intment, 
heb knife not in-me in. the: bed- 
oh a7 * * * * 


‘Beb, .—. How he drinks! .A whole bottle of 
brendy a day always, sometimes more, and yet 
he is never actually drunk! Hew.his hand 
trembles.thaugh’ how wild he looks at.times! 
Wi aubt. the is now and then quite in- 
Bane, sseesthings. Is not this what,they 
call delirium tremens? He is his own.com- 

ing officer. .Vo.one can interfere with 
him—no one-can.save me! If in one.of his 
fits of naaduess he murders me,cuts my throat 
from ear to ear, as he has £o often threatened, 
I may call, and shriek, and scream in vain! 
Ours is a londly bungalow; our servants sleep 
in distant quarters. Me and the.doctor have 
quarrelled ; iI «ay not even speak to him 


now !” 
* * * a * 


“ With a.drawn-sword last might: he chased 
me from room to-room! I fled with .baby 
like a mad thing from the dining-room:to the 
verandab, tke verandah to the , the 

4o the. dining-room, .he; pursuing us, 
with his head oy kee . With swift 
silent strides, sword in ‘ uttering the 
most awful curses, and threats:enough to turn 
one’s blood to ice! 

‘‘Thanks.40 Heaven’s mercy, he tripped in 
the matting, and I had time to fly into my 


first, and then I, ail the furniture 
against it—and there baby and.I day on the 
floor all night, listening to his ‘oaths and .im- 
precations,and violent.assaults on the creaking, 
shivering paxtition | ; 

‘‘In the morninghe was as usual,and made 


| 


some kindof muttered apology for ‘ keeping 
meauake!? My mind is made up on one sub- 
ject most thoroughly. I shall send Teddy 
‘home with Mrs. Glass. I suppose it is my 
duty.to remain here.as long as my reason holds 
out; and, moreover, I have no money, nothing 
bat Aunt Fanny’s little legacy of fifty pounds 
2-year, and he.drew it all last tine, an: spent 
every penny. Only for Teddy—little Teddy ! 
—how thankful I wonld be tolie down and die ! 
But» to die qnietly and peacefally—to pass 
away in my sleep—not to be murdered, not to 
be hacked to pieces after a long and fruitless 


resistance, 

“ Mareh 20.—Teddy went dewn the Ghant 
+o-dwy with Mrs..Glass—thank Heaven for ail 
iss mercies! ’’ 

Phis was the last entry in the diegs. 

Helen replaced the book, locked the box, 
and,sat down.once more in the window, with 
cher hands clasped in her lap, and gave hersslf 
a to.some moments. of very serious reflection. 
She found herself responsible for the main- 
tenance of .a child;she bad never seen. 

Yes, and in spite of the terrible mischief 
tibet. be had unconsciously worked hor, 
“ Teddy’ should never want.a friend, 1s long 
as she.was alive ; moreover,she would do al! 
in her,power to-hide him, and him far 
from. .the clutches of his fiendish father — 
his: fiendish father, who, av om scoonhit, 
was actively engaged in searching. her, 
huntin oft ny She:could not refrain from 
a shudder at the mere thonght. : 

In taking Rachel Brown's lot upon ‘her, 
even in this temyporarg. manner, she had 
saddled herself with the horrible possibility of 
rheing captured, denounced, or of be mur- 
deved by & Aangerous, homicidally, disposed 
dunatic | ie 

It was not only that all her sweet visions 
of. happiness had been shattered,.and that, she 
now appeared to her lover in the blackest of 
»hues,.but she absolutely went in daily peril— 
not, merely of an.éclaircissement, amd of being 
accused as.an impostor, but in danger of her 
ilife. Now she could never rid herself:of pex- 
petually suspicious conjectures that she wes 
‘being watched and followed. ’ . 

These were not very exhilarating thoughts 
for a girl, who, bat for her own Quixotic folly, 
would have undoubtedly been revelling in the 
society of multitudes of friends, living in the 
lap of luxury, and spending the comfortable 
income of five thousand a-year ! 





CHAPTER XX. 

Towarps the middle of September Mrs. 
Despard and ber family returned home, and 
whatever spell .absence had worked in her 
‘and Miss Blanche, with regard to their //te 
noire, the governess, there could-beme possible 
@oubt, butthat,:asdar Mr. Augnstue was con- 
cerned, he mobly-embodied, the, good motto, 
** Absence makes the heart grow fender,” 2s 
far as Helen was concerned. 

Whether it-was that her pale.cheeks and in- 
creased slenderness of figure, appealed more to 
his taste than sweet, faint roses, andia gracious 
:presence, I know not for certain, but I should 
say probably ; as he himself was) inclined to 
be rubicund of visage and roundabout girth, 





and people generally admixe their opposites. 

He had pr to lay siege'to Helen in 
an alarming manner, persecuted her wit 
bouqnets, ‘books, and, worse still, notes—way- 
daid heron:every possible oecasion with enor- 
mous looks and sighs, and was resolutely 
stone deaf to every:snub. 

His admiration and his attention wers 
patent to all, even to his mother and sister, 
who lived.a life so much apartfrom ‘tthe school- 
room.”’ , 

Helen was nearly driven to the verge of des- 
eration. 

She never opened a book, took up her work, 
or moved an ornament without -baving just 
— for expecting to discoversome hateful, 

urking note. 

*€T pannot stand this !’’;she exclaimed, one 








day, tossing two simultaneously into the fire. 
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* It amounts to downright perseoution! Only 
for circumstances over which I have no con- 
trol, Katia, I really would go.” 

But, despite of circumstances, she was going 
—going a good deal sooner than she anticipated, 
and going in a very homiliating manner. 

As I have, before mentioned, Dolly’s infatua- 
tion was not lost on his mother, and she was 
no stranger to his mad preposterous, ludi- 
crous love-makifig as she called it! But 
provided he was only amusing himself she 
was perfectly indifferent to the matter. 
However, one day, she received a rnde awaken- 
ing. It was her habit to ‘pay visits of secret 
inspection to Katie’s room and the schoolroom 
when all the young — were out ; and one 
sunny afternoon, as she was making her rounds, 
it suddenly occurred to her to open Miss 
Brown’s workbasket, and there, lying on the 
top of all her crewel wools, like a little viper 
in the grass, was a pink cocked-hat note 
addressed to the governess in Dolly’s well- 
known erratic writing, and unopened. 

Without a moment's hesitation, or the 
amallest scruple, his anxious mother trans- 
ferred the little billet doux to the pocket of her 
apron, and hurrying from the apartment to 
the privacy of her own room, tore open the 
treasure-trove with hasty, nervous fingers. 

It will beunnecessary to transcribe the epistle 
here in fall, but after three lines of endear- 
ing epithets, it broke into a very plain ardently- 
worded offer of marriage. ‘‘ Yes! an offer of 
marriage,” Mrs. Despard whispered to her- 
self in an awed undertone, as sie dropped the 
paper as if it had scorched her fingers, ‘The 
old birds would be soon brought round,” said 
the enraptured lover. “ Would they ! ” repeated 
one of them, with a stiffening of her perron 
that boded ill for the fulfilment of his happy 
prophecy. 

“This is going really too far. I must speak 
to Blanche,” said Mrs. Despard, rising pre- 
ony. and starting off in pursuit of that 
prime minister of hers, her eldest daughter. 

“Tt seems that it is not enough that she 
has bamboozled your father and entangled 
Rupert, but she must have Dolly at her feet 
into the bargain,” cried Mrs. Despard, with 
biting emphasis, as she thrust her son’s little 
missive into his sister’s pale ring bedecked 
hand. ‘‘ What do you think of that, Blanche?” 
she asked, after a silence of more than five 
minutes. 

“IT think that Dolly is a stupid little fool,’ 
responded Miss Despard amiably ; and making 
up her mind, with sudden resolution, sheadded, 
‘But you need not be in the least nervous, 
mother. She cannot marry Dolly now,” with 
@ glow of comfortable conviction—“ or Rupert 
either,’’ with a reassuring smile, 

* And why not? What is to hinder her,” 
demanded her mother, forcibly. 

‘* A little trifling obstacle,” replied Blanche, 
bayer! wm y irony. “A husband!” 

“What!” almost screamed Mrs. Despard, 
incredulously. 

“T have long known that she is a married 
woman,’’ retarned her daughter, with a modest 
pride in her own discovery. “She is no more 
a Miss Brownthan Iam! Sheie a Mrs. Bland, 
the wife of a drunken Indian colonel. She is 
separated from him, and she has a child in 
London in the care of a soldier's wife. That 
was what she wanted an advance of salary for, 
to remit money for its keep. She sold me her 
sealskin coat --she was so terribly hard up! ”’ 

‘*A married woman, with a child! Why, 
she doesn’t look more than one-and-twenty |! 
Well, you are a clever girl, Blanche !” gasped 
Mrs. Despard, gazing at her offspring with un- 


-qualified admiration. ‘‘I always knew there 


was a screw loose; but a married woman |—a 
rauk impostor ! Why, what can Laura Phillips 
have been thinking of ? How can she recom- 
mend such a person? Well, anyway, your 
father won’t be able to say anything now; and 
go she shall—aye, this very night! It is my 
duty to dismiss her at once.” 

And this was a duty of a kind that Mrs. 
Despard rarely shrank from—getting rid of an 
obnoxious inmate. 





Straightening her cap, and rearranging her 
bracelets, she sailed majestically out of the 
room, and instantly m her way into her 
husband’s study, where she laid the matter 
before him with much eloquence of speech and 


gesture. 

Blanche was called in as a witness, and 
without any reserve whatever sh e her parents 
a résumé of her two visits to . Glass. 

Mr. Despard, when the recital was con- 
cluded, looked absolutely stupefied, his wife 
merely calmly triumphant! Be assured that 
she did not fail to seize the golden oppor- 
tunity, and read her husband a short lecture 
on the folly of elderly men who allowed their 
reason and their ideas of right and wrong to 
be erted by the charms of a mischievous, 

adventuress with plausible manners 
and a passable face! 

Misfortunes never come alone, but in bat- 
talions. That very morning Helen had re- 
ceived a letter from Tasmania telling her that 
her great reliance, Mr. Towers, had had a bad 
fall his horse, had broken his leg in two 
places, that his recovery was likely te be 
tedious, and that now he could not possibly go 
to Europe before the spring. ‘ But,’ added 
his wife, cheerfully, ‘‘as you are so comfort- 
ably placed with your own family and in the 
country, which we know you like much better 
than the town, we feel quite sure you will not 
be very much disappointed after all.” 

Not disappointed after all! It was a cruel 
blow. It was too hard, after all her feverish 
anticipations, her counting of the very days! 

Helen simply laid her head down on her 
arms, and wept with heart-broken bitterness. 
How was she to endure her mt life for 
five weary months longer? How was she to 
bear with Mrs. Despard, to tolerate Dolly, to 
stifle the aching pain that was ever and always 
at her heart—the recollection of her lost lover, 
the pangs of wounded pride and blighted 


— 
hat very evening, after tea, she was sent 
for to the drawing-room—she alone. 

“Mr. and Mrs, Despard wished to see her.” 
There was something in the solemn way in 
which the message was delivered that made 
Helen's heart beat with a vague feeling of 
alarm as she rose and obeyed the summons, 
following the footman almost mechanically 
downstairs. 

She found the family (grown up) assembled 
in full conclave, evidently prep: to deliver 
judgment or rebuke on some weighty matter. 
Mr. Despard was standing on the rug with his 
thumbs in the arm-holes of his coat, gloomily 
surveying the carpet. Dolly was sitting 
astride a chair, with red and solemn counte- 
nance. Mrs. Despard and her daughter were 
seated bolt upright, looking almost magisterial 
= the severity and sorrow depicted on their 
aces. 

‘* Miss Brown, ma’am,” said the red-breast, 
abruptly announcing her, and thus launching 
the miserable victim into the lion’s den, 





CHAPTER XXI. 

“We have sent for you, Mrs. Bland”— 
Helen started visibly —‘* We have sent for you,” 
pursued Mrs. Despard, in a high, acrid voice, 
“to inform you that we now know all about 
you; as to who you really are, and how you 
have deceived us, and I beg to state that both 
Mr. Despard and myself ’’—waving one hand 
majestically towards her better half—‘‘are 
simply horrified at the imposition you have 
practised upon us, and have no farther occa- 
sion for your services,” watching with cold 
eyes the effect of this heavy blow. 

Helen could not speak. 

“To think,” proceeded Mrs. Despard, invok- 
ing the ceiling with deep solemnity, ‘‘that my 
old friend, Laura Phillips, would have dared to 
assist you to this situation. A woman separa- 
ted from her husband, with a child, in the pur- 
lieus of London—a woman with a false name, 
and pee J ”—regarding Helen with a knife- 
edged look from her narrow slits of eyes—“ a 
woman with little or nocharacter! Bat Laura 





and I have not met for years ’’—turning to her 
husband with an explanatory gesture—‘‘ and 
Laura was always an oddity, and lax in some 
matters. Have you anything to say for your- 
self, Mrs. Bland?” she added, after an appre- 
ciative pause. E 

“Iam not Mrs. Bland!” returned Helen, 
speaking with an effort. 

All this time she had been standing alone in 

the middle of the room, as befitted a convicted 
culprit upon whom a sentence was about to be 
delivered. 
“Not Mrs, Bland!’’ echoed Blanche, with 
alaugh. “I su the next thing that we 
shall hear is that the child at Mrs. Glass’s is 
not yours /” 

“ You are quite right. It is no more mine 
—_ your own!” replied Helen, emphati- 


y- 

* And you never sold your sealskin coat to 

pay for its keep? and you never wrote to 

. Glass asking how it was getting on, and 
promising more money? Oh, no; of course 
not! It is all in our imagination! ’’ said 
Blanche, with scathing sarcasm. 

“ Did you come home in the Carnatic even?” 
inquired Mrs. Despard, following up her 
daughter's lead. 

“Yes, I came home in the Carnatic,” replied 
Helen, in a choked voice. 

“ And you have been ing here ever since 
as an unmarried girl,’ broke in Dolly, with 
wrathful irapetuosity. “By Jove! it beats 
everything I ever heard of! Fancy taking me 
in, not to speak of Rupert! ink of our 
both being dead nuts on a married woman!” 

“ Be silent, Augustus,” said bis mother, im- 
periously. ‘Console yourself with the fact 
that you are by no means the only person Mrs. 
Bland has taken in. You would make an ad- 
mirable actress, madam! I should strongly 
recommend you to try the stage. I need 
scarcely remark that you need not refer to me 
for another situation.” 

“ Then what am I do?” asked Helen, 
boldly. “No one will take me without a re- 
ference.” 

“IT should think your ‘wits would easily pro- 
vide you with one, and you must tax them to- 
on morning,’ returned Mrs. Despard, 
c y. 

‘*Am I to understand that I am to go to- 
morrow, and without——”’ 

“Without a character! Certainly!’’ res- 
ponded Mrs. Despard, finishing up the sentence. 
“In fact, only for my husband’s kindness you 
would have gone to-night !” 

“ And what in Heaven’s name am I to do, 
madam, without a home — without friends, 
without a reference? Surely you will not be 
so cruel! Allow me to remain under your 
roof a little longer, till—ah! I hear from 
abroad !” pleaded Helen. 

“‘ Certainly not!" replied her hostess, in her 
most frosty tone. 

** You have plenty of resources, Mrs. Bland,” 
said Blanche. “So many characters at com- 
mand—you have been so successful in this, 
why not try another?” with a smile of amia- 
ble interrogation. 
~ Driven to bay, Helen replied, impetuously— 

“I will—I will try, as you kindly advise, 
another personation ! ’’ 

Yes! making up her mind with lightning 
rapidity, she would declare herself. In sach 
desperate straits there was nochoice. To be 
turned out in the world, without \money, 
friends, or reference, would simply mean— 
starvation ! 

“Shall I tell you who I really am?” she 
asked, looking eagerly from ore to the other 
with crimson cheeks, and speaking with low, 
impressive utterance, A simultaneous laugh 
from Blanche and Dolly was, for some seconds, 
her only reply. F 

Presently Mrs. Despard, with a slow, artistic 
smile, remarked, — 

‘Thanks, no. I do not think that our 
credulity would bear a further strain!” 

“ Aunt Isabella, I am your nieco—Helen 
Brown, from Tasmania !’’ 

** Aunt Isabella!" echoed Mrs. Despard, half 
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rising in her chair, and literally purple with 
passion. 

- * How dare you, madam—how dare you call 
me aunt! You are no more my niece than— 
than that sofa. My niece is dead. A bold 
stroke, indeed! A fine flight of imagination 
to think you can graft yourself on me, Mrs. 
Bland!” 

“But I solemnly declarethatevery word I say 
is gospel truth—it is indeed!” replied Helen, 
with quivering lips. ‘At least let me speak ; 
give me a hearing!” she urged, turning with 
one outstretched, imploring hand to where her 
uncle, who had observed a strict neutrality, 
stood leaning against the chimney-piece, in 
solemn silence. 

As long as he lives, Mr. Despard will never 
forget that scene. When he closes his eyes 
now it comes quite distinctly before his 
mental vision—a tall, slight, fair girl, in a 
clinging black dress, with imploring eyes, and 
beseeching outstretched hands, appealing to 
him for justice and mercy. 

“At any rate, let her speak. She has a 
right to be heard, Isabella! What is your 
story, miss—Mrs. Bland?” he said, with as- 
sumed severity. 

** Story, indeed!” sneered Blanche, quite 
audibly. 

“Tam not Mrs. Bland. I never even heard 
of the name till the other day ——”” 

Here she was interrupted by a loud “ Haw, 
haw,” from Dolly. 

‘*My name is reaJly Helen Brown. My 
father was Mrs. Despard’s brother ! ” 

“That is a falsehood!’ interposed her 
ae sharply ; ‘'an impudent, audacious false- 


‘And he died at Rosemount, our place 
near Hobart Town—nearly sixteen months ago. 
I am his only child, and I was on my way to 
England to make my home with his relatives, 
who appeared ready to welcome me with open 
arms!” Here she sent a glance of inexpres- 
sible significance at her aunt and uncle. “I had 
—nay, I have — upwards of five thousand 
pounds a-year, and I feared that perhaps my 
new connections might value me for my money. 
We changed ship at Galle, and came on inthe 
Carnatic, the Madras steamer. On board of 
her I found, to my amazement, another Miss 
Brown, & little older than myself—an orphan, 
We soon became friends; we shared the same 
cabin, and I discovered, to my surprise, that 
‘we were actually bound for the very same 
home!” 

Here Helen paused. She had been speaking 
with a great effort; her hart was palpitating 
80 quickly, her lips were trembling so foolishly, 
but in a moment or two she recovered her self- 
command, and proceeded, in a calm, even 
voice. ’ 

“Tt struck me that it would be an excellent 
plan to change places for a time—I to 
personate the poor governess; she to take the 
fee of the rich Tasmanian heiress, I thought 

would like to try and make my relations 
love me for myself alone, and then when I had 
insured their affection I meant to reveal my 
little fraud.” 

“As you are doing now/” put in Blanche, 
with an ironical smile. , 

_“For some time Miss Brown would not 
listen to my plan, but at last I over- 
her, and she entered into the plot, but only for 
board-ship she affirmed. I have too good cause 
Pred rag a her reasons wo my 
oolish, m becile project. e 

and capteie had pol aa unely: iiameaion 
between us, and easily accepted Rachel as the 
heiress. But ina fearful storm one night she 
died of disease of the heart, and when I had re- 
covered the shock I found that all my belongings 
—were sealed up and put away as her p: y 
that my aunt been written to, and ac- 
quain: ae death, and that I was now 
most emphatically the poor Miss Brown!” 

‘Poor Miss Brown!” echoed Blanche, sar- 


Ys 
Helen took no notice of this 
ing! but calmly continued her 


little interrup- 
story, address- 
now entirely to her uncle. 





“I had not the moral courage to tell the 
other passengers that it had been partly a 
joke, and was now all a miserable mistake. I 
waited till I went to London, when I saw my 
father’s solicitors—Sharp and Short!” 

‘SAh!” interposed Mr. Despard, signifi- 
cantly. 

‘* They, or rather he, Mr. Sharp, would not 
believe my tale; he would not listen to me.” 

“Wise man!” interpolated Blanche. 

*T had no proofs, for I had no luggage—ex- 
cept the other Miss Brown's, which, of course, 
did not belong to me. I had but little money, 
no friends, 80 my only resource was to come 
and take the situation here in earnest. I 
came, as you all know; I wrote to my friends 
in Tasmania and told them of my folly, and of 
my dilemma, and they were very much vexed ; 
and said, as a punishment, and believing that 
I was happily and comfortably situated among 
my own relations and under my own aunt’s 
roof, that they would not help me, nor come 
to-my assistance for a year! ” 

“And the child?’ inquired Mrs, Despard, 
pointedly, 

“TI never knew that the other Miss Brown 
was travelling under an assumed name—that 
she was really a Mrs. Bland, and had a child 
in London till the other day, when I received 
that enclosed note from Mrs. Phillips, a 
stranger. As I have taken the place, in a 
certain way, of the child’s mother, of course I 
must provide for it to the utmost of my power. 
I acknowledge that responsibility, but Colonel 
Bland I do not know; and that the child is 
mine, or that I have ever even seen it, I most 
solemnly*deny. Ihave been, to some extent, an 
impostor, I acknowledge. I acted with im- 
prudent folly—a folly for which I have been 
mst bitterly punished. And I am yonr niece, 
Aunt Isabella ! won’t you believe me? ” 
stretching out her hands. 

Mrs, Despard glared at her in stony silence. 
No, she would never acknowledge this fair- 
haired romancer as kith and kin—never, sup- 
posing for one second that what she had been 
telling them was true. The mere idea threw 
Mrs. Despard into a cold perspiration. 

‘Very nicely told, indeed! You have a 
most fertile imagination; but you are not my 
niece, all the same!” she remarked, at length, 
with terrible emphasis. 

**It quite reminded me of the Sultana 
Sheherazade in the Arabian Nights,’ remarked 
Miss Blanche, with languid impertinence. ‘‘ But 
I really think that to try to assume the 
character of our rich Tasmanian cousin, who 
is dead and buried, is un pew trop fort. Think 
of somebody else, Mrs. Bland!” 

‘* Blanche!” exclaimed Helen, sharply, 
“some day you will be sorry that you have 
been so hard on me! You believe me, don’t 

ou, Mr. Despard?”’ she urged, turning to 

im imploringly. ‘‘ You have always been 
my kind friend!” 

Poor Mr. Despard, with his wife’s eyes 
transfixing him like two steel poniards, how 
dare he say wes ? 

‘*No, my Gar young lady, I cannot say that 
Iam convinced. I am afraid you are labour- 
ing under some strenge hallucination about 
your own identity! Icould not believe that 
any girl, who was not practically an idiot, 
would have done what you profess to have 
done. That any girl would give - her 
heiress-ship, her thousands a year, her happy 
prospects, and change, of her own free will, 
with an utter stranger—an acquaintance of a 
few days—and accept the réle of a poor, friend- 
less governess. No, no! it is too much to ask 
of me!” putting up both his hands with a 
gesture of deprecation, “Why did you not 
make your story known to the — and 
recover your own belongings? or why did you 
not discover yourself to us a year ago?’’ he 
demanded, with practical emphasis. 

“Ah, why, indeed ! bag do people do 
many foolish things ?’’ said Helen, with tears 
i “ Then you do not believe me?” 
she added, looking sorrowfully round with a 
last appeal. ‘Oh, won’t you believe me?” 


€ 





she added with a sob, wrung from the depths 
of her misery. 

“No, Mrs. Bland,” said her hostess, rising. 
‘We do not believe you! You are very clever, 
bué you are not my niece! And now, as I 
have said my say and you have said yours, we 
need not detain you. The carriage will take 
you to the train—the 11.25 from Wilmington 
—to-morrow morning, and I do not think it 
will be necessary for us to meet again——” 

‘“‘And I, your brother’s child, as I most 
solemnly declare to you that I am——”’ 

“Go! ” cried Mrs. Despard, angrily, rudely 
seizing her by the arm, and leading her to- 
wards the door. ‘‘Do not go over all that 
nonsense again. Go, you audacious impostor.” 

And in another moment Helen found herself 
thrust out into the hall, and the drawing-room 
door slammed in her face. 


(To be continued.) 








BROWN AS A BERRY. 


_—— 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PortsmoutH Harbour on the day of embar- 
kation, 

Few who have been present when a trooper 
has left with a regiment for India, will forget 
the sight; the quay covered with spectators, 
some only curious, others with deepest inte- 
rests in the departing. The noise, too, and 
the excitement. The ship’s sides lined with 
scarlet ccats, to the utter extinction, for the 
nonce, of the soberer-looking blue-jackets, who 
come to and fro so often that their absences 
are little thought of. : 

But ten or even fifteen years is @ large slice 
out of the pericd of one’s existence, especially 
coming when it does in the prime, generally, 
of a man’s life; and of late, too, India has 
been no settled country into which England 
could send her sons fearlessly, but the scene 
of struggle after struggle for supremacy, one 
tribe and then another rebelling against the 
yoke that has been laid upon them and striving 
after freedom. 

There has been news also of fresh disaster, 
the massacre (for surely it may so be called 
when the fighting is against such fearful odds, 
when the opponents, too,’are savages, and igno- 
rant of the laws of quarter and that divine 
quality of mercy) of half a regiment with 
several of the best and bravest officers. No 
wonder enthusiasm runs high ; and thongh not 
actually ordered to the front, still it is quite 
probable that sooner or later ‘“ the Pinks” may 
have a chance of distinguishing themselves in 
the field. : 

As Oolonel and Mrs. Chester, with Captain 
Cardell and Berry, come on to the landing- 
stage the personal luggage is just being carried 
on board, and they stand aside to let the men 


a8. 
" One soldier, with a huge box on his shoulders, 
makes them retreat still further, and in their 
haste to get ont of his way they jostle against 
somebody, who proves to be Mrs. Payne. — 

“It’s my box of caps!” she explains, with a 
little subdued pride; ‘one for every night 
during the voyage. Meeting the same people 
day after day one is obliged to have a variety.” 

“Indeed! it is very good of you, Mrs, Payne, 
to study our amusement at such trouble to 
yourself!” says Eve, smiling sweetly. 

‘‘ As for the trouble it was nothing, and J 
don’t know about theamusement!” @ubiourly, 
‘“‘Amusement was scarcely tne word, 
think!” suggests Colonel Chester, gravely ; 
and his speech effectually changes the current 
of her thoughts, and reminds her of the con- 

gratalations which will be expected of her. 

‘*T am delighted to see you, Eve, my dear, 
and looking so well, too. And you are a lucky 
man, Colonel, and it is not all on one side 
either, if I may make bold to say so. My 
husband has a very high opinion of you.” 

“T am infinitely obliged to Major Payne! ” 
answers the Colonel, politely; but if there is 
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any sarcasm in his words, the hearer does not 
detect it. ; 

The man, with his precious freight of caps, 
has taken the wrong turning, she is off 
after him at once, her skirts signs senna 
her feet, and her big brimmed hat looking the 
larger that it is perched on a yo gums of 
hair, fapping in the Ze, 

There is a high wind blowing, and every 
wy 4 and wd a a shower of rain. 

me e intending passengers are ap- 
parently not looking forward to their first 
night on the sea’; and little Mrs. Haller espe- 
cially refuses to be comforted, waiting on the 
lan -stage until the last signal is given, and 
eee reeks gly to her husband’s arm. 

. rooke is in great form. She has 
come —— from the hotel, where she has 
been lunching with friends, and although 
not accompanied by her husband (who, as ad- 
jutant, has other weightier matters on hand 
than dancing attendance on his.wife) is still 
entirely in her element, being one of a select 
circle, and thus proving the popularity which 
is sometimes spitefally doubted. 

Somehow Mrs. Lee-Brooke always has the 
appearance of coming straight from alancheon- 
party, or going to a dinner. Whether it is she 
makes the most of these gaieties, which do 
come in her way, or whether it is a certain 

i in her manner that makes her seem 
as though she were living in a whirl, must be 
a matter of conjecture. 

There are always such women in the world 
who publish their invitations abroad, and do 
not, at the same time, make known the means 
by which they were gained. 

Doubtless the flattery; fawning and schem- 
ing, which were often necessary, would be no 
improving subject of conversation. 

The other ladies are on board-ship; and 
presently, when the gangway is clear, and the 
Colonel leaves them to look after their luggage 
and make —— arrangements, Eve and 
Berry, too, stroll on together. 

Not many, who had kaown Miss Cardell, 
would have recognized her as Mrs. Chester, 
=a great a difference has that one month 


e. 
She had always been a gracefal girl, but 
ood has given her something more—a 
stateliness and carriage that many an elder 
woman, and better born, might have envied 
and admired. 

Her dress, too, is as rich now as it was 
formerly simple—a rough grey cloth, bordered 
with soft chinchilla furs and a long travelling 
coat to match. 

Berry is &s impressed as her sister could 
have wished, and speaks to her with an awe, 
that though utterly unlike the fond, almost 
slavish admiration of old, is still flattering to 
her epee 

Of her honeymoon, Eve says little; but 
om and wife evidently understand one 


There is much courtesy and consideration 
one for the other, but none of that ra 
foolish ‘affection which lovers are sapposed 
_ for a certain period, sometimes even for 
ife. 


Betry ‘begins ‘to doubt the wisdom of her 
fortiter ition, and to admit that her sister 
knew whet was necessary for her own 
happiness, 

Not éveryone can say “All for love, and 
the world well lost,” and even those who at 
first think it @ fine thing to sacrifice all to 
all to romance, later on find that they have 
— a —— idee t If Eve has in- 

any deeper js, any passionate re- 

ge for the ree she has managed to school 

em into subjection, there is nd trace of 

them in her pale, prowd facé, nor in the tone 

of her Voice, Which is colder and clearer than 
it his ever betn defore. 

When she first saw Berry her composure 
hed given way for™ moment, but she had re- 
covered herself immediately, and apparently 
taken great delight ia showering presents on 
ner, and showing herall the beautiful thi 


pt, 
to 





that Colonel Chester had lavished on his bride 
during the month they had been away. 

Once Berry had usked wistfally,— 

“Are you hap y, Eve? Is it all that yon 
thought it would be?” And she hed been 
answered, with a smile,— 

**Of course Iam happy. I havea rich and 
handsome husband ; oa even the pri in 

more than that.” 


the fairy tales don’t get 

“They get the husband they Jove, and that 
is better all,’’ thinks Berry to herself; but 
as her opinion is only founded on hearsay, she 
does not audibly retort. 

They lose Captain Cardell in the crowd, and 
cross the deck alone. They are about to de- 
scend the companion-ladder, when someone 
couse legnrinace. tae steps at & — 

m seeing t . short, 
pe pea a es 
“Ronald!” she exclaims, excitedly, end 
“stich earn mecha in Mn 

ut tho ta it mechani in hi 
rea pr fixed on Eve, and he takes 
in her altered appearance at a glance. 

“Mrs. Chester! How do you do?” 


“ Quite well, I thank you. We were going ' 


into the saloon to shel 
over.” 
*“T am afraid it will be a ni 
“ er ywaaes I am a good sailor.” 
“ And you will have every eomfort possible 


until the rain.is 


” 


on board-ship. I have just seen your rooms, | Berry. 
re : cthenel’s wife | ‘* I will never judge anyone again. "He Toight 


and they aré very cosy. A 
travels under gréat advantages! ” 

He speaks bitterly, and Eve guesses what he 
is thinking : how he is contrasting the difference 
there would have been had she -going out 
the wife of a subaltern, or there only to wish 
him farewell, and part until he could return 
to claim her. 

She does not answer, and he turns quickly 
to Berry. 

“And you, Berry, when are you coming 
out? Ishall miss my litile friend | 6 

ae x ives There is no one so nice at 

the depdt |” she te pen | 

‘It is dull, T suppose, ull and dirty. What 
do you do all day ?” 

‘* Mope and gtumble, and wish myself back 
at Sarchedon Villa.” ¥ 

She is half in joke, half in earnest; but 
Ronald May'echoes her wishes in his heart. 


The dear old days at Villa, how he 
will always think of them tenderly whatever 
good comes to him in the future! He looks at 


Eve nervously, but she does not seem ‘to share 
his emotion. 

** Pleasant for papa!” she observes, drily, 
and taps her iapatiently on the balus- 
trade, as tho withing to move on, He 
takes the hint at once, 

“I will not-detain you now,” He ‘says, with 
heightened colour. “Berry, I shell see you 
again;” he towches his cap, ahd the next 
moment is out of their sight. 

Eve makes no comment ; she moves slowly 
down the steps,'and Ber: 
see her face. ‘She 
question, but does notdare. Whatright, éither, 
has she to suppose that Mrs. Ghester need 
fear the propingtity ef any man now that she 
is married and has her husband with her. 

The saloon is in. eome disorder, although 
everything is being done to bring it as soon as 
possible to ite normal state of weatness. The 
nursery door is dpen, and the screams that are 
alenty heard do not augur well for the peace 

quietness -of the 
voyage. 


medical 
already made the passage twice before, her 
success is not-at all j 
Drafts are going out ae well as the regi- 
strange 


ment, and several faces are to be seen, 
which and scaus ly. The 
type of “old soldier’ is not ia rare -one, but 


never is it Seen to greater perfection than in a 


being behind cannot 
alk like much to ask a 


the | has friends, considers 
mo near 


troopship, where, for one month, ladies are ex- 
peesfe Se unity, and at the same time, 
closely after the few comforts 


that are 
and if needs be, even fight for 
rather than lose them. 
Payn 


‘¢ They won’t have my iy © says, me 
fully ; “ it is too large! And w on 
earth shall do without it?” 

“Iaemsure if ae the 
consequence it is, mo lady could object,” says 
Eve, with a grave bow to those of her fellow- 
already knows ; and something 

tide in Mrs, 
is effected, and 
to stand beneath the 


=~ there, 
he Colonel's quarters are next door, a suite 
of three small rooms, comfortably furnished, 
and looking brighter than usual with the dainty 
nick-nacks that have been sent on board over 
night, 60 that nothing obtainable may be lack- 
ing that might conduce to Mrs. Chester’s con- 


tent. 
“ Who would have thought Alex would have 
saps hte wile,ausiiing, aah looking pleased at 
his wife, ing, a 
this fresh evidence of bis thought for her. 
‘‘Who, indeed !’’ laughs blithely. 


lyave been mar ‘all bis life!” 


Chester and Oaptain Cardell, who 
up unheard among the louder noises that sur- 


a an 
sé ‘ou,”’ says Berry. “ How many 

have : had, and killed with kindness, 
Col Chester?” 

“ Berry is determined to make a Bluebeard 
of you!’ adds Eve, laying her hand on her 
husband's arm. . 
ae ene aeetoet et 

al joke, apparently, for re it 
smile on his face ; and when he speaks it is not 
in reference to what they have said. 

“They are just going to start, and unless 

in OCardell and Berry purpose acctom- 
panying us, I think they had better go on 
shore |’ he eays, ee : 

Then come the e-takings. Eve has never 
been demonstrative before, bat somehow she 
breaks down now. and sobs and cries likes 
child. . After all it.is-her only relations inthe 
world she.is leaving now, usband 


and theh 
of @ mon can Roarcely be supposed to take 
their pl y- eo 
Oa ardell, who hates a scene, and is 


feeling a little queer himself at parting with 
his favourite child, hurries ‘Berry away; and 


loved 0 'W : 

Those lest five minutes, how terrible they 
are! Jokes are still between ship and 
shore. A subaltern whose helmet has 
been brought on board by mistake, tesses it 
overboard toe friend with his blessing, and 
it is caught with cheers and leughter.. One 
never laughs so loudly as when the tears are 


Vaarikon ty “ Dhe girl he leit 
Even Mra. Lee-Brooke, ! 


able to ee te 
‘brush her i eyes 5 
and little Mrs. Haller’s sobs can be heard 
plainly from the 

uot apéaking, but fall of for the 
Gre is tion dimemntiemnio’ and 
from the as the vessel moves away, 
Pethape they are too young to understand 

ing of that terrible word ‘“separa- 
tion |” or perhaps there is indeed some smwan- 





ingin noblesse oblige, and } wre 
how true it.is that. bine at on 
suffer in sence anf beftrong, = 
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But Berry is locking at and thinking of none 
of these. Her only thought is for Eve, who 
stands in front of all, with clasped hands and 
streaming es. Her husband is beside 
her, whispering to her and comforting her 
it seems ; and just as the ship turns the corner 
out of sight, Ronald May comes forward and 
ranges himself on her other side. 


CHAPTER IX, 

Captain Canve.t is, doubtless, a singularly 
unlucky man—that has never even been ques- 
tioned by his brother officers and other military 
friends, who have, of course, their own causes 


for bling. 

io ts oe oe em it has become an 
injury to the rest, who must acknowledge they 
ieee no right to air their grievances before 
him, and feel a certain jealousy of his supe- 
rior advantages in this ect. ° 

The money spent on e of bis 
steps, and that wasted in gambling—a habit he 

contracted in bis first wretchedness after 
his wife’s death—had reduced his patrimony 
to a few hundreds, end the rule of compukory 
retirement on account of age seemed wo gw 
ally framed for his 4i he 
been able to serve but a few months longer, he 
would almost of a certainty have obtained ‘his 
majority. He'had become senior captain six 
months after the departure of the regiment, 
and — — India he _— on Len- 
nox has the promise of a staff appoint- 
ment which will second bim, and give Captain 
Cardell the long wished-for ion. 

It seems doubly hard that ‘heshou!d have to 
leave in the interval, and poor little Berry is 
broken-hearted atthe idea of all her cherished 
dreams of Indian life being thus suddenly up- 
rooted. 

The last year has made Berry a woman. 
Not beantifal like Eve, but slim and quaint- 


loo , with a nameless charm all her own, 
and the most bewildering of eyes that 
ever gipsy was blessed with, but so full of 


coquetry and mischief that they have a double 


little town of Richester has already 
furnished her with severell admirers, and one 
bond fide lover—a gooil lodking‘young brewer, 
‘the mayor’s-only son, and ‘heir of ‘his reputed 
gop roful ‘with all, and iall 

‘6CO with all, especi 
with the last named. y 

“J would as soon marry my footman! ” she 
says, with the Insolence of youth, when Cap- 
tain OardeH, in moe at his heaped up mis- 
fortunes, advecates his cause. 

‘You ‘never have had and never will have a 
footman, I should say; so that, atany rate, is 
a rivalry which John Holmes need not fear!” 
anewers her father, sh 

“The name, too—so 
ners 80 rough and unc 
excitedly. 

‘* He is good looking.” 

“ That is an added offence. A good-looking 
clodis-more objectionable than an ugly one.” 

“I think you have rather exaggerated ideas 
on the subject. Many a gentleman takes u 
brewing, now-a-days and thinks it no shame. 

They sink to the ition, and are to be 
commiserated—the Holmes’ have risen to it.” 

“They hold a very good position in the 


‘ ian; and his man- 
vated 1” she goes on 


town.’’ 

“You are looking at them through the halo of 
their civic dignities, papa. “When I have 
drunk turtle soup » a rf ow 
Town Hall perha may ew them e 
same eteo-cieageal ye = . 

_ “You ‘have a y 


gierp ton chifd. 
It will take you into trouble, some day.” 

But Berry tosses her head, and will have 
none of her father’s advice. Fancy breaking 
her vow for the sxke of ‘# man who never had 
8 eran ee who Blushes when she speaks 
to » and has as much suwir faire as a 


yeoman at the pl. ‘ 

3 ane 6 plo h, with no more than the 
Berry's eofotirk ethong Whe” ubsrigines” ws 
she stightingly terms thie goed people of 


“changing 


remaining 





Richester, has been a great trial to herself 
and to her father, who would willingly have 
accepted their advances had he been allowed. 
But Berry—terrible little aristocrat—declines 
sternly to avail herself of ‘their hospitalities, 
and will not heed the homage they are quite 
prepared to render her. 

Mr, Le Sage, who is also there, lanches and 
dines with everyone without favour, and is 
perfectly ready to laugh at his hosts with his 
brother officers afterwards. He even goes so 
far as to flirt outrageously with the young 
wife of one of the richest manufacturers in 
the town, and compromises her in a manner 
that he would not have dared to do had she 
been in what he would ‘himself have termed 
“his own set,” He had attempted to share 
these attentions ‘with Berry, but receives a 
decided rebuff. She-considers his manners as 
objectionable as those of John Holmes, 
although in adifferent way; and in this case 
her father backs her up. y should he con- 
done ‘the faults of a non-marrying man, who, 
besides this, is notoriously as poor as a rat ? 

Besides, Berry is too busy for love and 
lovers. The-question is already on the tapis 
where they are to live, and how, without the 
motive power which has hitherto moved them. 
Money of course is an object, and Captain 
Cardell has wild plans of ‘vegetating in 
Ireland or Wales, as the fancy takes him; 
these 80-often'that Berry grows 
bewildered and loses heart. She foresees that 
he will be likely to drift hither and thither, 
like a radderless ship, when once he is cut 
away from the profession he has followed for 
80 long. At these times the future looks so 
very dark that she envies the sister who is 
dead, and Eve who seems now, without doubt, 
to have chosen the better part. 

This is not the life of which she had 
dreamed: an existence peacefully passed in a 
vine-framed , ‘with a garden redolent 
of roses and Javender, and she « fair old maid 
in nun-like garb and snowy cap, heart-whole 
and willing her gf the wealth of love and 

she has to bestow to the 

, or perhaps to Eve’s children. The 

Fitterence of the prospect before her blinds 

her to the fact that the other life might have 

been equally duli—that she with her warm 

heart and loving ways is fitted for something 
batter Ler eee ‘mn jut 

Captain st project is to go on a 
tour in Wales and ¢hoore the place where they 
can be“ buried alive on the cheapest terms,” ts 
Berry do! expresses it. She is to remain 
pehind antiljthe locality and house are chosen ; 
and then, when ‘he r 8s to pass his few 
days with the section of the regi- 
ment that is at the depét, amongst the old 
associations which his will even have 
grown dear, she is to take their Lares and 
Penotes thither and await his arrival. 

A dimmer is given in his honout' before his 
departure—for though, as wnpopular as ever 
among his Officers, some Sympathy is 
awakened by his new misfortune—and for 
Berry's sake too they would not be remiss in 
courtesy. Captain Cardell, as usual, takes the 
civility as-ungraciously as possible. 

“J think you are rather ing the part- 
ing guest in wishing me a formal farewell a 
month before T y #0,” he says to young 
Le Sage. 

* The fact is, we did not know you intended 
coming back, We cam easily it now: 
no ts afte asked as yet,” in the apologetic 
ai no, I was only joking,” says Captain 


CardeH, hastity. 


i 
E 
4 
s 
‘ 


In the ‘ante-room for some time there is 
poses of whist, “A , ie ef 
one 'W game of whiet. “A cou 
ptt are played, in which Captain Oardell , 
ib on the winning side; then Mr: Le Sage, who 


e 


is @ little the worse for the champagne he has 
taken at dinner, votes the game slow and pro- 
pores loo. 

The others look doubtingly at Captain 
Cardelli, who is senior officer present. for there 
has been some scandal lately about the money 
lost and won at cards, and the colonel com- 
manding the depot has threatened to put it 
down a @ strong hand if at any time 


repeated. 

Bat Captain Cardell to-night is unlike him- 
self, the old wild spirit seems to have broken 
through the shackles which have lately held 
it, and for the time he has forgotten his 
poverty and is reckless. 

“Loo is the best game!” he declares, 
excitedly, sweeping his winnings off the table 
into his pocket. 

Everyone knows how loo, at once the most 
simple and fascinating of games, is also the 
most treacherous. To-night it does not belie 
its reputation. For over an hour there are 
nothing but single boards, with an occasional 
loo at Club law, and Mr. Le Sage declares dis- 
5 men that this is worse than whist. 

Then suddenly, in a moment, all is changed. 
Until now Captain Cardell had been an inecn- 
‘siderable winner, and John Holmes, who is 
also'a guest that night, a steady loser. Then 
with one of the sudden freaks with which card- 
players are acquainted, the board rans high 
several consecutive deals, clubs are turned up 
time after time—as though with demoniac 
malice, The whole aspect of the game is 
altered. 

The five men who are playing remain ap- 
parently calm and composed, but a keen ob- 
server might note the excitement that is some- 
times involuntarily betrayed in a compressed 
lip or trentbling fingers as the money is swept 
in or out. 

It isnot all money either that is changing 
hands; little slips of paper to and fro 
during that last half-hour; fitfully at first, and 
then in one direction, only as Fortune finally 
decides whom she for this time will favour. 

“A single again!” exclaims Laurence Le 
Sage with an impatient oath, as the last high 
board is divided, and he himself draws in one- 
third of it to his side of the table. 

“It will go up again, perhaps!” says the 
young brewer, feeling a little ashamed of the 
glittering pile before him, and the little bundle 
of papers. for he is the largest winner now—a 
striking illustration of the old saying“ that. gold 
begets gold.’”” He gathers up the cards as he 
speaks and ‘prepares to deal. 

But Captain Cardell rises to his feet, and 
they are all a little taken aback at the white- 
ness of his face. 

“ It is getting late—half-past three already. 
Tshall play no more to-night.” 

Amid an uncomfortable silence he gues out 
for his cap, and then, with the instinctive un- 
willingness of a poor man to leave untiniehed 
anytbing for which money must be pxid, re- 
torns and finishes his whisky and soda-water. 

Everyone by this time wishes the oman 
work undone; all are winners, all except the 
miserable man before them, who scems half 
stunned by the magnitude of this last catas- 
trophe. 

r. Holmes, thinking of Berry, nearly groans 
aloud, and makes a convulsive movement to 
ush the gold from him and tear up the 1.0. U.’s 
pieces. Buta restraining hand is laid on 
hie arm, and his half-formed resolution for the 
time frustrated. 
“Good evening, gentlemen, I—I thank 
ou-—.” But the polite formals dies away on 
is lips, and with a low bow and forced smile— 


| which approaches nearer to dignity, perhaps, 


than any other action of his life—Captain Car- 
dell leaves the room and passes ont into the 
night, which is dark and cheerless as his own 


| prospects for the future— 


—_—_——_ 


CHAPTER X. 
Tue sun is just breaking faintly through the 
clonds, when Ber he next morning 





wakes t 
fy earnest; but all night long she has been 
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starting and rousing herself for fear her father’s 
breakfast should be too late. Susan, like all 
good workers, is a good sleeper too, and if 
catching the train depended upon her, it 
might be safely given up as lost the day be- 
fore, 

There is already a sound of moving overhead. 
Berry rubs her~sleepy eyes and wonders 
whether it is later than it seems. She looks 
at her watch, but it has stopped. Then en- 
veloping herself in dressing-gown and slippers 
o~ runs lightly upstairs and taps at Susan’s 

oor. 

There is no response for some minutes, and 
then a stifled voice from under the bedclothes 
declares that the owner of it is wide-awake, 

Captain Cardell’s door is just ajar, and after 
a gentle knock the girl pushes it wide open; 
but in a moment she knows that something is 
wrong, although at first she can hardly take it 


in. 

The bed has not been slept in. Her father 
is there, itis true, butin his chair, in mess dress 
still, and apparently fast asleep. There is a 
faint, peculiar nm in the room, and a glass 
beside him with a tiny blue bottle, which 
might have told its own tale to anyone more 
experienced. But Berry, though she fears 
vaguely, could not put her dread in words, 
She starts forward, and shakes the sleeping 
man violently by the shoulder. 

“ Father, father!” she screams, excitedly. 

To her intense relief he opens his eyes, and 
looks at her for a moment, but so wildly, so 
unknowingly, that her fright returns with in- 
creased strength. 

‘* Margaret, forgive !’’ he mutters in a thick 
voice, and once more is silent ; his head has 
fallen back and a os pallor is creeping over 
his face—the unmistakable marble pallor of 
death. 

Thoroughly alarmed now, Berry hastens back 
to Susan's room and despatches her for the 
doctor, Then she returns to her father’s side, 
dashes cold water in his face, loosens his 
collar, and tries all means to bring him back to 
consciousness, but in vain. 

He breathes heavily at first, then in short 
quick gasps, then gradually it becomes so faint 
that she cannot hear at all, only knows that he 
lives by the faint mist on the mirror that, in 
despair, she holds above his lips. By-and-by 
even thatcan be seen no more, and Berry falls 
on her knees with alow moan, Nothing now 
can be done but to await patiently the doctor’s 
arrival. 

At last he comes, Susan with him, awed out 
of her garrulity for the time being, but full of 
sympathy and excitement, 

The doctor’s keen eye takes in the aspect 
of affairs at once. He recognizes the slight 
scent which still lingers in the room, although 
window and door have been thrown wide open ; 
and he knows that dark bottle with its bright 
label only too well. It has been the key-note 
of many a dark tragedy. 

“Is it too late?’ asks Berry, in an agonised 
whisper. 

He holds the dead man’s pulse and lays his 
hand upon bis heart, partly from professional 
habit and partly from cowardice. He knows 
something of their story, though not all, and 
is oo to speak the words which willso deeply 
wound. 


“Yes, it is too late!” he answers gently; and 
then—* How did this happen?” he adds in 
more business-like fashion, mindful of the 
inquest that will follow and his duty as a 
medical man to sift the mystery if possible. 

But there is no one to answer him. Berry 
has fallen on the floor in a dead faint, and 
Susan rushes to her side, sobbing over her 
and smoothing her hair with rough kindness; 
and haying no gyes or ears for anyone else. 

Later on in thedayhehearsmore. Captain 
Cardell, worried fr anxious about the future, 
has lately been in the habit of taking sleeping 
draughts to ensure at least some rest from the 
troubles that areoppressing him. It isarelief 
to know this. There is at least a doubt as to 





excitement or carelessness, an overdose is so 
frequently taken. 

The doctor has his own opinion, but keeps it 
carefully to himself. He feels adeepsympathy 
with the orphaned girl, who seems to have no 
friends she can send for, standing so utterly 
alone. 

As he leaves the house, someone comes up 
and touches him onthe arm. It is the young 
brewer, looking very white and awe-struck. 

“Is it true?” he asks, hurriedly, with an 

upward glance at the darkened windows. 

“ Yes ; Captain Cardell is dead !” 

‘* A— a suicide?”’ 

The doctor looks at him keenly, wondering 
how much he knows and what cause he has 
for his evident discomposure. 

‘*T hope not,” he answers, gravely. ‘‘The 
unfortunate gentleman had been in the habit 
of taking sedatives, and last night took too 
large a dose. It must have taken effect at once, 
for he was still dressed, By-the-bye, he was 
dining at mess last night. He seems to 
have had no bad news—nothing to disturb him 
in any way. This morning he was to go into 
Wales for a short tour, so Miss Cardell says.” 

“ And she?” 

** Poor child! Iam sorry for her. She has 
no one with her, but has kept up wonderfully 
after the first shock.” 

“Do you think she would like --—? I mean 
do you think she would be offended if my 
mother went to her?”’ 

He throws out the suggestion very timidly, 
knowing something of Berry’s pride and 
independence, and his tone betrays so much of 
his thoughts that the doctor smiles for the 
first time. 

“Tam sure she would think it most kind. 
She wants a woman with her; she must miss 
her sister sadly. She is married in India I 
believe.” 

‘Yes, and I expect Miss Cardell will go out 
to her,” gays John Holmes, dolefully. 

“Tut, tut;man! Whyshould she? She will 
make other closer friends here, no doubt, 
by-and-by. That pair of bright eyes was not 
given to her for nothing, you may depend.”’ 

And with a significant smile the doctor 
hurries away good naturedly, pleased at the 
turn affairs have taken, and not doubting for 
a moment that the young man’s suit will be 
successfal, 

And so it happens that, the next day, an open 
carriage with a prancing pair of horses stops 
before Berry’s modest abode, and the mayor’s 
wife steps out in rustling silks to pay her visit 
ofcondolence, More than that, hergson has 
made her promise that, if possible, she will 
persuade the little wilful lady to.come back 
with her and stay until she hears from her 
sister and has had time to make her plans for 
the future. 

Susan admits her under protest. She has 
imbibed her young mistress’s conservative 
opinions, and favours none of the rich cotton- 
ocracy of Richester. She tosses her head as 
she admits her into the smallsitting-room, and 
closes the door after her with a vicious little 


snap. 

To tell the truth Mrs. Holmes is a little 
nervous. She feels that the sight of her indis- 
— wealth will impress no one here, and 

as heard much of the haughtiness of Captain 
Oardell’s daughter. 

‘* There is nothing like these a gentlefolk 

for pride,” she had said to her son that 
morning when he had urged her to go, and she 
had beep very unwilling at first to risk a rebuff. 
Afterwards, she had guessed something more 
of his feelings and hesitates then nolonger. He 
is their only son, and must not be thwarted. 
She is a little vain, too, that he should have had 
the good taste and ambition to choose a lady 
for his wife—for that he will be refused in the 
end she, like the doctor, has no fear. 
The next moment Berry enters the room, 
and at the sight of her Mrs. Holmes forgets all 
the pompous epeeches she had com , and, 
going up to her, quickly clasps her in her 
arms. 





whether he died by his own hand; for from 


“ My poor child ! How you have suffered!” 











she exclaims, brokenly; her motherly heart 
touched by the little, slim, sable clad figure, 
and the white face from which the hair is so 
carelessly brushed back with no attempt at 
adornment, 

And Berry bursts into tears. Itis the only 
kiss she has felt on her face since Eve went 
away,and for the first time she realises what 
she lost when her mother died. 

There is no pride, no insolence here; and 
Mrs. Holmes’s heart warms to her more and 
more as she sobs out her piteous story, telling 
how sudden, how unexpected the blow had 


n. 

‘* You will come home with me and stay 
with us now, won’t you, my dear?”’ asks the 
mayor’s wife, kindly, when she has finished 
her recital, ‘ You can do no good here; and 
it is not right that you should be left alone.” 

But Berry will not leave. It seems to her 
now that she had neglected her father some- 
what of late—as though she had been unduly 
impatient of the trouble he had given—and she 
will not desert him now that he is lying dead. 
There is Susan, too, to be thought of. She 
would certainly rebel at a solitary sojourn in 
the house of mourning. 

This latter objection Mrs. Holmes magnani- 
mously tries to over-rule, remembering ruefully 
the defiant air and red elbows of the tall, raw- 
boned woman who had ushered her in with so 
bad a grace. 

Susan must come too. Anything will be 
conceded if only Berry will consent. 

And, after some persuasion, Berry promises 
to come when the funeralis over. Before then 
she is determined not to move, but afterwards 
what will she have to k her there or any- 
where? She will have no home, and very few 
friends ! 

Mrs, Holmes kisses her again when she 
leaves, and congratulates herself on the diplo- 
macy with which she has kept silence on the 
subject of her son. It is always better, she 
argues to herself, to say too little than too 
much ; and curiosity, like pity, is often the first 
step to love. 

erry, however, has es all about him. 
The terrible event of the day before has driven 
all lesser matters from her mind, and when 
she goes back into the sitting-room, after her 
new friend has taken her departure, new food 
arises for conjecture. 

Susan brings ina slip of paper she has found 
on the floor of her late master’s room, with 
Scotch-like pradence forbearing tothrow away 
anything that has writing on it, and could by 
any chance be of importance. Berry takes it 
listlessly, but the few words and figures in- 
scribed on it soon attract her attention, and she 
carries it to the window that she may see more 
clearly what it is. 

It is only a hastily-scribbled memorandum, 


reading as follows: — 
I, O. John Holmes ... sd £295 
» Le Sage... ey i 30 
a eee “i eo 27 
ae 2 oe ont 17 
Total tai oad £369 
The two latter initials she r izes as 
those of Captain Sowerby and a Mr. Cane, 


both in her father’s regiment; but for what 
the money can be owing, she cannot guess. 

When could he have contracted such a large 
debt, and on what occasion ? 

She presses her tiny hands to her brow to 
still its throbbing. 

Everything seems to come at once. 

She has scarcely dared to wonder yet whether 
her father’s death was intentional, and if he 
knew what he had done, when he moaned out, 
‘‘ Margaret, forgive!”’ 

Margaret was his wife’s name as well as his 
daughter’s. On which was he calling then so 
earnestly for pardon? 

Surely—surely he could not have been so 
selfish as to wish to die, and leave her to face 
their troubles all alone! 

She knows of mili rules to be 
aware that the money, which would have come 
to them in another month, is forfeited now ; 
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and even the little nest egg of five hundred 
pounds, which they had ed to leave un- 


touched, is nearly all gone—if this be true! 
Ok! if ee A may prove a mistake ! 

With a faint hope that it might be so, she 
draws pen and paper towards her, and deter- 
mines to write and ask. 

Captain Sowerby is married, and may men- 
tion it to his wife, which she does not wish if, 
after all, it should be a wrong conclusion to 
which she has come. Mr. Cane she hardly 
knows. 

She decides to write to Mr. Le Sage, and, 
after some hesitation, sends the following 
note :— 

“ Duan Mr. Le Sacz,— 

“Will you kindly tell me whether my 
father owed you thirty pounds, and, if so, for 
what? Ihave found a memorandum of the 
debt, but am not quite clear what it could 
mean.— Yours truly, Berry CarpEwu.” 


To which she receives an auswer early that 
evening, carefally written on the lavender 
paper, with sable crest, which the young dandy 
keeps in stock to express his condolence to his 
sorrowing friends :— 

‘‘My Dzar Miss Carpett,— 

‘* We were all deeply grieved to hear of 
your terribleloss, and commiserate with you sin- 
cerely. I have no recollection of any thirty 

ands owing me by your father. It is pro- 
Bably a mistake. Pray let meknowif I can be 
of the slightest assistance.—Yours very sin- 
cerely, Lavnence Lz Sacz,” 


The fellow had had some qualms in 
thus denying the debt. The money he was 
very willing to lorse—even anxious, for it had 
seemed to him now like the price of blood; 
but he does not like telling an absolute false- 
hood, and so temporises a little. 

As often happens, the lie fails in its object 
from its very incompleteness. A direct denial 
Berry would have eved, but she cannot 
credit that a subaltern, whose poverty is}jwell- 
known, should affect forgetfulness where such 
& py large sum of money is con- 
cerned, 

She tears up the letter impatiently and 
strews the pieces on the floor, thoroughly vexed 
at his evasion. 

She determines to find out from’ other 
sources what truth there is in it,’and in the 
meantime kesps the scrap of paper for future 
reference. 


(To be continued.) 








Tue best way to discover the manifold uses 
of friendship is to cast about and see how many 
things there are which a man cannot do for 
himself, and then it will appear that it was a 
sparing speech of the ancients to say that “a 
friend is a second,” for afriend is more than 
himself, 


Peace is better than joy. Joy is a very un- 
easy guest, and is always on tip-toe to depart. 
It tires and wears us out, and yet keeps us 
ever fearing that the next moment it will be 
gone. Peace isnot so. It comes more quietly, 
it stays more contentedly, and it never exhausts 
our strength, nor gives us one anxious fore- 
casting thought. 


Traveutine Svurrs.—Refined people avoid 
anything like display while travelling. The 
dress is made of good material, but plainly. 
Jewellery is dispensed with, a breastpin and 
watch and chain not being considered jewellery, 
as they are rather articles of necessity than 
of luxury. The plainest dressed travellers 
abroad are the nobility, who put gorgeous 
liveries on their servants, and carry their own 
court equipage in trunks and boxes, The 
manners of the best bred people when travel- 
ling, as well as when at home, are as quiet as 
their dress is. Those who are sure of their 
position do not need to put on airs—only 
the greatest are, as Tennyson says, “in their 
simplicity sublime.” 


THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 





CHAPTER X. 


Wuitst Lord Darminster was closeted with 
Lady Avanley. Alice was walking drearily to- 
wards the village—alldepression, both mentaland 

hysical, vanishing, as it always did, when she 
elt the fresh air on her face, and began to exer- 
cise her young limbs. 

She dropped Greta’s letter into the box with- 
out so much as glancing at the address, and 
then entered the post-office herself to get a 
foreign stamp, as she had been writing to Miss 
Middleton. 

‘The post-mistress of Darminster was an 
elderly widow of the name of Winkle, but as 
she was an invalid the management of every- 
thing fell into the hands of hen daughter—a 
young person of two-and-twenty, who had very 
black eyes and very red cheeks, and was much 
admired by the rustic community. She might 
have married three or four times, but nothing 
had yet offered itself which satisiied her ambi- 
tion, and she was determined to sell her charms 
very dear. 

Meanwhile she took in dressmaking, and 
managed the post-office, so that her life was not 
an idle one, and she was able to afford the 
finery which made her so distractingly lovely in 
the eyes of all the Darminster beaux. 

So far Alice had never heard of Bessie 
Winkle, for Lady Avanley was only interested 
in people of her own class, and was sublimely 
indifferent to the fate and fortunes of those be- 
low her, even if they lived at her very gates— 
so that Alice was quite unprepared for the 
brilliant apparition that appeared from the 
inner room, and condescended to serve her, 
examining her curiously all the time, to Alice's 
secret amusement. 

Alice had always a pleasant word for those 
below her, but there was something so disagree- 
able to her in Bessie Winkle’s affected manner 
that she just paid for her stamp, bade her good- 
morning, and walked out, never guessing how 
much misery it might have saved her if she had 
made a friend instead of an enemy of the young 
woman with the black eyes. 

Perfectly unconscious of her error, Alice 
stood outside the door to put the stamp on her 
letter, and had just dropped it into the box, 
and was about to move away, when Sir Charles 
Avanley rode round the corner,’ and, catching 
sight of her, drew up in a moment with a 
flush on his face. 

**T haven’t seen you for an age!” he said, 
ungloving to touch her hand. ‘‘ You have been 
nursing Greta, I hear.” 

‘Yes, she wished it,” returned Alice, 
almost as if she were apologizing for the fact. 

‘*T should think she did. I would havea bad 
illness this very minute on the same condi- 
tions.” 

‘*T don’t fancy you would, Sir Charles, if it 

came to the point—men don’t like pain.” 
_ “Do women like it, then?” he asked, smil- 
ing. 
cs No, but they make up their minds to bear 
it!” 

‘*Well, we have to bear it without making 
up our minds, I suppose, which comes to tha 
same thing in the end.” 

‘* Not as far as other people are concerned— 
because if you don’t make up your minds you 
are not patient.” 

‘*T begin to think you are dreadfully severe 
upon my unfortunate sex, Alice! What has 
given you a bad opinion of men ?”’ 

“ T haven’t a bad opinion of them at all,’’ she 
began—and then thinking this was not the 
right thing to say she stopped short in great 
confusion—‘‘ At least I mean to say they have 
never done me any harm,” she added, pre- 
sently. 

‘*A man who would harm you would be a 
monster, Alice,” 

You said something of that sort. before, Sir 
Charles, and I told you then I didn’t like compli- 





ments, If we are to be friends—-and after the 





service you rendered me the other day I feel asi 
I wanted us to be—you mustn't flatter me, 
please ! ” 

‘* But you call everything flattery.” 

‘*Everything that is flattery.” 

‘‘ And everything that is truth.” 

“Youare incorrigible !” she said, turning away 
with a vexed air. 

But a light touch of the whip on Sultan’s 
glossy neck brought Sir Charles just ucross her 
path, and he bent forward to say with his 
irresistible smile, — 

‘*Will you forgive me this time if I try not 
to offend again, Alice?” 

‘* But you really must try 

‘TH promise that much, with pleasure. And 
now peace is made I havea proposition to make. 
Supposing you go and look over the Hall. Mrs. 
Bennett will be oualy too delighted to do the 
honours, for she is always asking me when you 
are coming.” 

“You know more about the world than I 
do, Sir,Charles!” she said, wistfully. ‘* Would 
there be any harm in my going?” 

‘* Heaven forbid I should mislead you asingle 
inch,” was the earnest reply. ‘“ But Ido not see 
how the greatest prude in Christendom could 
find fault with you for visiting your mother’s 
old home in the absence of its master.” 

“Oh! you will be away then?” she said, 
quickly. 

**Of course I shall bo away. I am en route 
for Wittershaw now, and shall not be home 
until seven o’clock at the earliest. I wish you 
would go,” he added, with his most persuasive 
accent. ‘‘I want you to see the portrait of 
Lady Greta, which we all think you so like—odd 
to say !” 

‘Why odd?” she asked. f 

“ Because you are evidently so dissimilar in 
character.” 

“ How do you know?” she asked, laughing. 
**T might be the most ambitious, pitiless person 
under the sun for ought you know.”: 

‘* Yes, you might be!” he answered, slowly ; 
‘but I would stake my life that you are not.” 

** Don’t be too sure ; besides,’ 1 am not sure 
myself. People change so with circumstances, 
it is never safe to assert you won't do this or 
that.” 

‘*Pray don’t speak in this way,” he cried, 
distressfully. ‘‘I thought I could trust you, 
even if I had to suspect the whole world 
besides.” 

‘‘T hope you can, Sir Charles. I only said it 
did not do to be too sure of oneself. But if I 
am going to see over the Hall I had better 
hurry on, had I not?” she added. ‘*So I'll wish 
you good-bye.” 

She held out her hand, which the young man 
kept just as long as he dared, and then they 
parted. . é : 

‘Good-bye, indee1!” said Bessie Winkle, 
with a spiteful little laugh, as she withdrew, 
somewhat cramped, from her post of observa- 
tion. ‘‘ You don’t coments I take that in? If 
you are not at the Hall in ten minutes from this 
time I’ll eat my head.” 

And she shook all her black cuzls in a signifi- 
cant nod, as she went back to her work. 

It is needless to say that Sir Charles was. 
quite incapable of breaking faith with Alice in 
this way, and her only welcome was from Mrs. 
Bennett, who actnally beamed with delight as 
she showed her “dear young lady’s” child the 
mother’s favourite room and view, and even the 
chair which she had preferred. 

When they came to the picture-gallery Mrs. 
Bennett pointed out the principal figures of 
interest—amongst them Lady Greta, a beautiful 
blonde, with cold, clear eyes which looked you 
full in the face defiantly, and who in features 
and colouring certainly did resemble Alice, 
although her expression was very different— 
and then she was called away fora minute, and 
Alice lounged about, perfectly well amused’ 
awaiting her return. 

But it so happened that Mrs. Bennett was 
detained longer than she had expected, ana 
having examined all the Avanleys Alice began 
to look about her for some novelty to wile away 
the time. 


” 
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She opened the door, and Jodked across the “ Yes ; but-she very atmosphere of a, | for advice. Eknow you will try and lead: me in 
landing Cariondly Suddenly she perceived a | sick-room- depresses hor.” : the way my mother would wish ;and. you ya 
narrow passage down two or three steps, such “‘T daresay it does,” returned Mrs. Bennett ; | the thering fast in her blnweyes—“ Lam 
as you see often in old houses, and said to her- | “ but what would become of the sick people if | all alone, and very: » 10 
self, — we all thought like that?” “Ab! yes; poor deav!™ saidi the did: woman, 


‘‘Mrs. Bennett hasn’t taken me there. I 
wender where it leads?” 

There seemed_no reason for restraining her 
curiosity, and so she crossed the landing, and 
darted down the steps, disappearing into the 
passage, which was so dark she to’ grope 
ner way by feeling the wall on either side with 
her outspread hands. 

At this minute she heard’ Mrs. Bennett call- 
ing her, and answered gaily back, — 

‘Here IT am, but I don’t know where!” 

Mrs. Bennett searched for her a few seconds 
prem and then she came to the threshold: 
of the dark passage, and said, in a terrified 


‘*Oh ! Miss Marchmont, you are ‘never 
there !” 

"Indeed Fam, Is it haunted, then?” 

But Mrs. Bennett could not jest, her very 
“a ope with fear. 

“ 1 4 

! pray, come out this very moment, 
miss. Sir Obarles would never forgive me if he 
knew I had permitted anyone to go there.” 

‘*But you didn’t permit me!” Alice said, 
suddenly appearing out of the shadows, and 
looking with surprise at Mrs. Bennett, who was 
very pale, and actually trembled. ‘Besides, 
"Wea arm a I have possibly done?” 

**None, I hope!” she out, seeming 
for the moment $ lobe all hrs sere) * What 
—what did you hear? ” 

“*Nothing. I tried the door, and I almost 
fancied some one was coming to open it for me 
when you called me away.” 

‘* Who should have opened it for you, miss? 
That door leads to the north wing, which, as T 
daresay you know, is shut up, and Sir Charles 
keeps the key himself. He is so particular 
about it. He told me that any servant I saw 
prying in that passage I was ‘to dismiss at 
once !” 

**T didn’t mean to do any harm,” returned 
Alice, penitently. “‘ Still, it seems very strange 
he should mind, unless——” 

And she went off into a reverie without 
finishing her sentence. 

“Every one has their fancies and fads,” inter- 
posed Mrs. Bennett, in an apologetic tone ; 
‘*and I am sure the master is so good and kind 
we are bound to obey his lightest word.” 

“‘T don’t deny that, but a mystery always 
rouses suspicion, Mrs. Bennett!” 

“*T don’t see why it should be considered a 
mystery, just because he chooses to shut upa 
part of his house, miss.” 

**No; but from the moment he makes such 
a point of people keeping awey from that 
passage it suggests mystery, doesn’t it?” 

s Bren if it does, we have all a right to our 
secrets,” said Mrs. Bennett, forgetting that this 
excuse was a half-admission. 

“Oh! yes, certainly !” replied Alice, turning 
away with a chilled suspicious air. ‘* Haven't 
you heard sometimes of gentlemen who married 
below them, and then being ashamed of their 
wives when their passion was over, shut them 
up out of sight?” 

“I never heard of such things, but I have 
read of them in story-books, miss. However, I 
shouldn't be afraid of its happening with my 
master, for I am sure he wouldn't wrong any 
one under the sun; and if he had made a mis- 
take of this sort would just abide by it, as an 
honest man should.” 

“T hope so, I amsure. It is the only con- 
scientious way out of the difficulty,” replied 
Alice, moving away as she suddenly remembered 
that she was showing more interest than it be- 
heved her to do in Sir Charles’s morals. “‘ And 
now I must go home, for Miss Avanley will be 
wondering what has become of me!” 


‘*Ts she mo better then, miss?” 
*Oh! yes ; but.she is far from well still, and 


very low-spirited, so I am rather afraid she will 
feet being alone,” 


‘* But isn’t Lady Avanley at home, miss?” 


“ What indeed, ! But, of course, Lady Avanley 
has never a aepte ag ———- 
the sort. When my was ill they sent at. 


onee for a trained nurse from London. 
ae Sere eee 
~~ if I had been a duchess, 


have. 
liked to nurse my husband in his last mo- 
ments !’’ 
‘*T fancy ‘#0, too ; but some are-of no. 
use in a sickreom, and-are t wise: to 
keep out of it,” returned Alice, who thought it 
her duty to defend Lady Avaniey, heartless as 
she condi shepagity hen: “ Besides, I. am more. 
active, and cam run up and down 
some as you could hardly expect Lady Avanley 
to do.” 


‘*But are there not servants to do these 
t * miss?” 


“Yes, but. they all seem so busy. I gone-'| 


rally go myself to save time.” 

on Her ladyship oughtn't to let you ! observed 
Mr. Bennett severely. ‘‘I am sure Sir Charles 
would be very angry if he had any idea you 
were treated in ‘this way.” 

Alice laid ‘her hand on the old woman's: 


shoulder c y: 

“Pray don’t- allow him to se I am ill- 
treated at the Dower House, Mrs. ett! For, 
indeed, I have nothing to of what. 


ever; and I shall he there such a short time I 
don’t want any 4i bles. Lady — 
is not a motherly sort of person, but she is al- 
ways polite to me-; and the servants are most 
we Bat th oughtn’t to let wait 

*But they you it upon 
Miss A ,” persisted Mrs. Bennett—who 
thought that her “young lady's” daughter 
should be treated like a queea. * I'll answer for 
it Miss Avapley would.not' do as mach for 
you ! ” 

“ Perhaps-net ; still that wouldn't excuse me 
for negleetingher. After all, Mrs. Bennett,” she 
added, smiling-sadly imto the kind, worn old 
face, “‘the best-way is just to do one's duty 
without any reference te other people.” 

“ Well! Yes, I suppose it is. But I know 
Lady Avanley better than do, and I tell 
you in cenfidenee, migs, she isn’t a person to be 
wet hen esd to trust her 

* ve ne ni happily.” 

“ You trust her with yourself.”’ 

“ For a little while only—and I don’t see 
how she can dome any harm!" 

**I believe she would try, if it served her 
purpose in any way. I lived under her for 
sixteen years, miss—staying ou for Sir Herbert's 
sake; and during the w of that time I ean't 
remember a single kindness that-she did to any- 
one—rich er “ad 

‘* Nor any unkindness, I hope! ”’ 

‘‘ Not exactly ; still there was hardness about 
her that made me feel how cruel she might be 
if occasion offered. Sir Herbert was pas- 
sionately fond of her, and she was never 
thwarted in anything, so that her faults were 
kept under, as you might say, but there they are 
all the same. not say as muchas this 
to any other living seul, Miss. t ; but 
I know my young lady would reproach me 
when we meet in en if [had.not warned 
you, and tried to gave you sorrow.”’ 

“Thank you!” Alice said, slipping her hand 
into Mrs, Bennett's. ‘But I begin to feel as if 
the world werea horrible place—and I should 
never have the courage to face the future. I 
used to think everyone was good and kind, and 
my very helplessness would be a claim on others ; 
but I begin te see Iwas mistaken, and I must 
trust nobody,” 

‘“‘ Youmay trast Sir Charles, miss !" 

But she shook her head decidedly at. this. 
There was a mystery of some sort im his life ; 
and mystery meant guilt. 

“T will only trust you, Mrs. Bennett, You 





beginning to ery——“‘ but youmusn’t mind. hav~ 
ing _— _ le pe ee agg 
ner ehild o: . OR, 
beret ried herent 

) aD wm mast. 
give me fer 80, butiaf atanyotime you 
were in want of money——” 

short confused|y, fearing to offend, 
and tly relieved: when Alice stooped 
‘and kissed her, only too thankful to have any 
friend, however humble, at. this crisis of her 
life. There was no fear that Mrs. would 
ume upon th i @ was too well 
Frained for one 


ing, and, m had too 
Bag tit” though eh ae had er ee 
, tho: ce 
eve oe et the + es fer boar bearer 
wi money so: delicately offered w 
Re ae 

St; come if lam ever in 
‘trouble $” Alice jaw i as she pe hgve 
leave, and went homeward with acaad, alow step, 
pondering deeply, anh ey sare, ab haart hen 
she thought of the secret she had surprised that 

Ly ' 


an teetatennd 


CHAPTER XI. 

Tr was a quarter to six, and Miss Bessi® 
Winkle who, to do her justice, was business: 
like and ca; had put aside her work, and 
wes'in the with allthe letters lai 
the table before ! 
put into the 

* It's quite ridiculous how often Mary Winter 
writes to that clerk in Lendon !” she was.say« 
‘ing to herself, as she brought the s down 


on Mary's careful 
‘*Whea you so much of'a.man you are sure 
to lose hin—and serve her right!" when this 


amiable soliloquy was cut short by a hand lift. 
ing the latch, and a tall, dark mam entered,. 
raising his hat, in foreign fashion, out. ef re~ 
spect to Miss Winkle’s:sex—if not te herself. 
He wore a large great. coat, the colar of 
which was drawn up to his ears, butvas he 
entered he turned the latter down and Bessie 
recognized Lord Darminster with flattered 


‘*Good-evening, Miss Winkle ! ” said his lord- 
ship most affably--‘‘ that is to say, if you are Miss 
nay still—which I don’t know how to be- 
ieve.”’ 

Bessie blushed crimson with gratified vanity 
Bas fendi, aby ond aI 

“It’s quite my own my lord, if I am 
Miss Winkle sill” 

“ That I'll swear to! ” 

‘“‘T’m in no hurry, lm suve, when I see every 
day how men behave-after they are married.” 

**IT don’t believe they’d have the heart. to 
ill-use you,” said Lord Darminster insinuat- 


‘fT am not so sure aboutthat, my lord,” re- 
lied Bessie recovering her self- ion and 
er natural pertness at the same time, ‘I'd 

make it rather unpleasant for them, though, if 
3499 


Py on look lik lady of spirit. 
ou loo ea you y « 
To becalled a fo lady” “by a lord 
made Bessie’s vain hitle . lift itself higher 
than ever, as.she answered,— 

“That's. what you want in this world to 
protect yourself with. Besides, I don’t believe 
in those meek girls whe look as if they can’t say 


Boo toa goose—they ave always sly. 

Te eachip assented by a keeping his 
eyes on the letters Miss Winkle was manipula. 
eects talked. 7a mse 

“*For imstance,. re’s 
has come to Avanley’s—to see her 


not a glance for anyone but the 'd 
think she was e. model, so land, and the 





know far moro of the world than I do, and 
whenever I am in trouble I will come to you 


while she is a regular 
‘‘What makes you think that?” ard there 
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was a certain suppressed eagerness in his lord- 
ship’s question that escaped her penetration. 


‘*Oh!” tossing her head spitefully, “I’'veja 


’ 


got eyes, my lord.’ 


‘*My mother, thanks you humbly, my lord, 
and if it’s all e to you she would prefer 
es. ssie, un her retuga; and the 

arl answe: spite quickly for him,— 

‘‘Oh ! well, that’s all right then; she shall | 
have them to-morrow. - night, Miss 
Winkle!” 


And pulling his collar up to his ears again, he 
‘went out into the village street, closing the 
door carefully after him. 

Bessie hurried, over her letters, ‘then, for she 
Was cagerto get back to her mother, and tell 
her all that his lordship had said, bat as she 

, d& them, into the bag she called out 
ihe si Ut Winkle, who was dozing over 


inner ro9m,— 
F mt tell you there were. twenty-four 
e if 
Shes ¢ sat upright, exceedingly startled, 
“Oh ! piles you dont. mean to say there's 
‘espa weipery | i 
** Don’t be so foolish, mother. I myst have 


made a mistake in counting, that’s all, for not a 
soul has been inside this:door whilst the letters 
were about.” 

‘*Except his Jerdship.”’ 

‘* Except his lordship !’’ she repeated, closing 
the bag, and lecking it. ‘So it stands to reason 
f must have misdounted, although I could 
nearly have sworn, too, there was twenty-four !” 

‘¢1 ‘know you said so.” ‘ 

‘* What was the use of my having said so if 
I didn’t say right?” she retorted, impatiently. 
‘“‘Pitmake sure another time though, because 
it’s so worrying. His ny mighty civil 
all of 4, sudden, mother, isn’t he?” she added, 
presgatly, ‘‘l wonder-what it means !.” 

‘1s means that he admires you, Bessie ; and 
you, mind what you are about,” re- 
tured her.mothes. “I've always heard his, 
1 ut jwnatn ee bona ell a 

: not; hus Loan trust myself, at any 
rate. ‘aoa L cam answer for it no man would 
come courting: here long, if he was filsy earls in 
one, Whe didn’t ask me to name the eniding. 
day, And now let's make tea, mother, for 
heap-the mailman’s horn, and have only got to 
Tup omt with the bag.” 

3 2 * %. * 

Precisely: as four o'clock the next day Lord 
Darminater drove up to the Dower House, and 
throwing the reins. to his groom, said, cane- 


1 a : 
Hom ba ton take the horses home, as, b 
** And come again later, my lord?” 









And deuced fine ones too!” he bawled out, 








**No, I'll walk !” 
His lordship watched the man drive away, 


iring the sleek, high-stepping thoroughbreds, 
until they were out of sight that 
ab the door. 


xanley did not receive him to-da 
wit Wage and sods, aa wreathed sintles,” 
a to Wont, ‘Bhe looked ypon this 


as a busi interview, in business inter- 
viewa pa of a . speech were in- 


the window at the bare 


to.care even to talk.” 












girl in a million!” exclaimed his | 


ks, 


4 


fruit that was so over-ripe to fall into my handg 
at a touch. I like it from the topmost 
bough, where it is hard to get at ; because what 
is difficult to obtain is always so much better 
worth having.” 

“ Then you don’t believe in impossibilities ?” 

**No, a hundred times ! I feel just as sure of 
Greta as if she were already Lady Darminster.” 
- “& Ewish IEshared, your faith.” 

‘* You, can'b.anrely, believe that Greta will 
hold to, hex absurd fancy for Philip Granville?” 

No, I think she will give that up at my 

iding—she has always been such an obedient 

child ; but I am afraid she will refuse to marry 
anyone else.” 

*T don’t see the use of being so, clever, as you 
undoubtedly are, Lady Avanley, if you ean’t 
find some way of managing a girl like Greta.” 

**T must know your. lordship’s. exact inten- 
tions before I take any steps in the matter !’”' 
she said, slily. 

“I told you them plainly before, Lady 
Awvaplegs I mean to marry Greta as.soon as 
possible.” 

‘ Hady Avanley laughed g little laugh of exul- 
ation. 

It was surely a great triumph for Greta to 
carry off the great catch of society before she 
had even been presented, and she was anticipat- 
ing with pleasure all the comments that would 
be made.on her good fortune. 

Of course the girl. had to be coaxed and 
threatened into acquiescence, as she did not ex- 
press herself, quite properly ; but with such a 

lorious prize as. the reward Lady Avanley felt 
erself equal to the effort, and responded, 
graciously, — 

‘* Now, of course, L quite understand, and you 
may count upon a. cordial co-operation.” 

‘| Thank you! “he said. ‘1 think you will 
agree with, me as to the course of action we 
ought to pursue. We must get rid of Miss 
Marchmont, and make Greta ashamed of her 
passion for Philip Granville.” 

‘As far as the former is concerned that is 
onay enough,” Lady. Avanley. replied, with a 
cold smile. ‘*There is simply to tell her to go,’’ 

‘In which case Greta’s sympathies would be 
allon-herside. No, my lapdy, that would be a, 
terible buagle. We must work mA 
like moles, and. les noone guess what We ate 
about. Miss Marchmont must leave because 
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must be no harsh or sudden measures, I leave 
the means to your womanly tact; but don’t 
hurry matters, as a fortnight hence will be time 
enough. Meanwhile I’ll undertake to make 
ie He too hot to hold Mr. Philip Granville.” 
‘ looked up.at him with the admiration an 


4 rupulous pergon always feels for one who 
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she can't hold a candle to 
t—if she will the is Of menti 
games in the same breath.’ 
fou, admire Alice, then?” ipguired Lady 







dainly Ido! Sho.is yobmy: sbyle at all, 
no 4 j : h 
mow, abit 1 cap ses and appreciate her 


ought you didn’t like women who had a 


itely prefer. the lily to the rose, but I 

the rose is beautiful, to., in itsSway ; 
st say there is nothing coarse about 
ymont’s bloom.” 
4” insinuated Lady Avanley. 
% fancy there ever will be. I think 
you ind that her colour will soften rather 
than increase, as time goes on.” 

‘* At any rate,” shrugging her shoulders dis- 
dainfully, ‘‘that question does not concern us, 
since Miss Marchmont is to leave this house in 
two weeks’ time. There’s only one thing we 
haven’t thought of yet, and thas is, supposing 
Greta should oppose. her cousin’s departure ?” 

* Does Greta care for her then? She seemed 
in the first instance to resent her coming.’’ 

‘*Yes ; but I fancy she feels differently to- 
wards ber now ; and, of course, if Alice is useful 
to her she would naturally want to keep her.” 

‘*Not if Philip Granville were gone.”’ 

*‘Her services. would: not be required then as 
a go-between ; but she might have become 
attached to Alice in the meantime.” 

“T don’t fancy Greta will ever give us much 
trouble with herattachments, Lady Avanley. I 
say this advisedly, in spite of all I know con- 
cerning Philip Granyille.”’ 

“*If you believe this, there is simply to. tell 
her she has been found out, and ask her to give 
him up at once !” 

“ Which would rouse all her. obstimacy, and 
make her cling more firmly still:to the illusion 
Philip Granville represents. You. must pardon 
me for saying,” he ‘added, grawely, “that, con- 
sidering the care with which you always tell me 
Greta has been brought up, I do not understand 
how such an intrigue as this could have gone on 
without even exciting your suspicion. Because, 
of course, it began a long time ago;-before you 
went abroad.” z 

‘‘T suppose it must have done. You "see Mr, 
Granville was a near. neighbour for, one thing ; 
and then in Sir Herbert's last illness he waa a 
great deal at the house.” : 

« Did his.son always accompany him on these 
visits?” 

‘*No, but he occasionally dined with us.” 

‘* And you noticed nothing. then, of course, or 
you would have taken care not te invite him 

in? 


“* Naturally; but. Greta was a mere child in 

i nye <5 and it ron snes caanneedl to me 
cou ve any ideas of: gor 

‘It is unfortunate,” observed the Barl ; ‘for 

a false step at starting is difficult to retrieve. 

We shall conquer in the end, of course, but 
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“You said just now you didn’t mind 
trouble, Lord Darminster.” 

‘Nor do I, up to acertain point. I shall 
rather enjoy watching Greta’s struggles,” he 
continued, withacruel smile. “ She fas such a 
pretty way of being spiteful.” 

Lady Avanley looked at himas he spoke, and 
for one second the maternal instinct awoke 
within her, and she had almost drawn back. 
But the next minute she remembered all the 
advantages of this match ; and she put aside 
then and for ever the softer feeling that had 
troubled her momentarily. 

Greta would be sure to thank her later for 
having secured her such a brilliant marriage, 
she told herself ; and Lord Darminster could not 
ill-use a woman if only because he was a 
gentleman. 

Then the Darminster diamonds were simply 
superb, and Greta would have all those advan- 
tages which make a girl envied and respected— 
advantages she would understand later, if just 
now a romantic passion blinded her eyes to her 
own interest. 

At last she spoke, but her voice was very 
cold. 

**I never knew Greta to be spiteful ; she is 
too indifferent.” 

‘* She is not indifferent to me, I am happy to 
say. I believe she hates me cordially.” 

** And you like her to hate you ?” said Lady 
Avanley, in a tone of surprise. 

**Of course I do ; extremes meet, you know. 
If she were indifferent to me she would remain 
indifterent—but hatred often becomes love.” 

‘** Do you think so?” 

**Tam sure of it!” 

**Then you hope to have Greta’s love one of 
of these days ?” she inquired, rather curiously. 

He laughed in an amused sort of way. 

** Did you suppose I should be satisfied always 
with a wife who shrank from my very touch, 
and shuddered when I kissed her? No, I mean 
Greta to love me after we are married if she 
hated me before, and sue humbly for the caresses 
she once despised.” 
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[THE ARCH-PLOTTER AT WORK.] 


The picture he drew of a submissive Greta 


—hanging on his neck, and wooing him for 


kisses—was evidently so pleasant he went off 
into a smiling reverie, which was broken by 
Lady Avanley’s saying,— 

“What did you do about the letter, Lord 
Darminster?” 

“You mean the one Greta wrote to Philip 
Granville, I suppose ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* Tt is safe in my desk at home.” 

“May I ask how you obtained possession of 
it ?” 

He shook his head. 

“It is best you should know as little as pos- 
sible, Lady Avanley. I will tell you results al- 
ways — but not means.” 

‘* Very well ; perhaps that is better. Only let 
me know results at once—that’s all!” 

‘*T promise to keep you well up in every- 
thing ; and you must do the same by me.” 

He rose and leant against the mantelpiece, 
looking reflectively into the fire. 

‘**T hope Greta will soon be downstairsagain,”’ 
he added, presently, in a softened voice. ‘‘I 
miss her strangely.” 

‘* Will you answer me candidly one question, 
Lord Darminster. Are you in love with Greta?” 

**T am afraid so.” 

‘*Isn’t this anovelty for you ?”’ 

**Yes. I never cared a straw for any woman 
before.’’ 

‘*It seems like retribution !” she said, laugh- 
ing. ‘‘Greta avenges all those whom you have 
scorned.” 

“Thope not,” and he shivered ‘involun- 
tarily. 

“Someone is walking over your grave, Lord 
emer observed Lady Avanley, cheer- 
fully. 

“Your —— is pleased to be melodra- 
matic,’’ he retorted, with gravity. ‘* Vengeance. 
and graves remind one of a sensation novel, and 
not of a lady’s boudoir in the nineteenth cen- 
tury !” 
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den,” was her significant reply ; “and, there- 


fore, where it is allowed to plot it is allowed to 
talk of vengeance and death.” 

‘Tf that is your mood I will wish you good- 
afternoon,”’ he said, holding out his hand. 

‘*T am naturally of a hopeful disposition, and 
I like to picture a long and happy futare—out 
of what the which vengeance is totally ex- 
punged. And I fancy my will will compass that 
much, and something more!” 

And witha look on his face, as if he were 
defying fate and all the world, he strode out, 


(To be continwed.) 








Master Reynarp and the feathered tribe 
living together in amity isnot a very frequent 
sight, yet the Live Stock Journal tells us of a. 
Yorkshire covert where a vixen fox and her 
five cubs are living happily inside an old main 
drain, while a hen pheasant has positively 
made her nest on the top of the drain, and is 
now sitting on her eggs. 


Epatz is a primitive seclusion in the mid- 
most depths of ‘‘ The Peak,” in Derbyshire. 
The inhabitants are all of the roughest type, 
and keep as much as possible out of the sight 
of strangers. A story is told of one of them, 
who was so adventurous as to make a journey 
to Sheffield, abont twenty miles distant. 
When he set off to return it was raining hard, 
and his host lent him an umbrella—opening 
it himself in order to save his friend pos- 
sible trouble. A fortnight afterwards this 
man of Edale was seen to return in the finest 
possible weather, but with umbrella still up. 
‘*Why,” he explained, “we had a peck o’ 
trouble wi’un There wasn’t a doorway in the 
village we could get’un through, so we tettered 
’un in a field.”’ The on of opeving and 
shutting an umbrella, which was th 
explained to the simple man, has not, it is be- 
lieved, been lost to the inhabitants of Edale 





“My boudoir is turned into a conspirator’s 
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THE BOND OF LOVE. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Franr, old fellow, I don’t want to preach 
to you—I’m not good at that sort of thing—but 
you really must turn over a new leaf if you 
want to please Sir Arthur; you must, indeed ! 
He has been tolerably patient eo far, but you 
can hardly expect him to put up with your 
erratic conduct much longer. It will be much 
better for you to reduce your expenditure, and 
make your home here at the Towers, as Sir 
Arthur has so long wished you todo. Sucha 
proceeding would be far more creditable to 
you, as the eldest son, than your present habit 
of oscillating between town and country like a 
badly-regulated pendulum.” 

“The pendulum illustration is not a bad 
one, mon frére, considering what a vast amount 
of tick my wandering existence involves upon 
me!”’’ was the rather gloomy reply. “The 
governor ought to allow me more money ; and 
my numerous scrapes and difficulties are, in a 
great measure, the result of his closeness. 
Now you ask me to forswear town altogether, 
except for an occasional flying visit, and to 
assume the réle of dutiful son to a very exact- 
ing father. I can’t consent to sacrifice myself 
to such an extent, Bertie, even for the sake of 
pleasing you. You will rejoin your regiment 
in a week or two; and were Ito take up my 
abode at the Towers, I should then be left to 
the tender mercies of the county people—with 
whom I have next to nothing in common. 
No, filial affection is an admirable thing, but 
I am not going to give up all that makes life 
enjoyable in order to gratify an unreasonable 
whim of Sir Arthur’s. He ought to know by 
this time that the life of a country gentleman 
possesses few attractions for me!” 

The tone in which he spoke was such a 
determined one that his brother ceased to 
argue with him, and the two young men pro- 
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[4 DOUBLE SURPRISE. ] 


ceeded on their way down the leafy avenue in 
perfect silence. 

Frank Framleigh and his younger brother, 
the captain, were the sons of Sir Arthur Fram- 
leigh of Framleigh Towers, Derbyshire. The 
stately, white-haired old baronet had good 
reason to be proud of the men who bore his 
name, for “ Handsome as a Framleigh” had 
come to be a proverb in that part of the 
country. 

Both had tall, sinewy, well-knit figures, regu- 
lar, clear-cut features, and crisp, wavy brown 
hair; while to these natural advantages were 
added the perfect ease and good breeding—the 
result of high training—without which the 
most handsome man must fail to create a 
favourable impression. 

But, in spite of the strong personal resem- 
blance existing between the brothers, they dif- 
fered widely in character and temperament. 

Captain Framleigh was quick-tempered, 
energetic and imperious, fond of hard work, 
and a perfect martinet when military duty 
and discipline were in question. But a kind 
heart and a strict sense of justice went a long 
way towards mitigating these stern quanties. 
He was a favourite among bis brother officers, 
and the men of his company would have fol- 
lowed him to certain death had such a pro- 
ceeding been necessary. They had witnessed 
his cool daring when in action, and they knew 
that, although he seldom overlooked a fault, 
he did his utmost in every way to promote 
their welfare and better their condition. He 
was personally acquainted with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Royal lips had congratu- 
lated him upon the heroic conduct that had 
won for him his first laurels during the Crimean 
war. He had shed additional lustre upon the 
family name; his successful career had grati- 
fied and delighted the old baronet, his father, 
beyond measure; but, as if to qualify the 
pleasure that one son had been the means of 
giving him, the other persistently pained and 
annoyed the proud old man. 

Without Being either vicious or immoral 
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Frank Framleigh contrived to be always in 
difficulties, only getting out of one scrape to 
plunge i* more deeply into another. He 
pomenny mental abilities of no mean order, 

ut he never brought them into action. His 
careless, pleasure- loving, albeit generous nature 
rendered work of any kind repugnant to him, 
Ambition he had none ; and he gave himself up 
to the enjoyment of the golden present, the 
dolce far niente existence that suited him best, 
without bestowing a thought upon the future. 
Hence his numerous scrapes and pecuniary 
difficulties, 

Home on leave for a few weeks, Captain 
Framleigh had listened to the account of 
Frank’s latest escapades—as related to him 
by Sir Arthur—with cons‘derable regret. 

The baronet was feeble and old; Frank 
might be of so much use to him in managing 
the estate that he would one day own; and, 
at five-and-twenty, he might surely consent to 
abandon the sowing of wild oats to which he 
had so long devoted himself, thought the 
captain. He determined to speak plainly to 
him respecting his neglected duties before 
leaving Framleigh, but thus far his remon- 
strances had effected but little good. 

“Speak the truth, Ted, and say that you 
give me up as incorrigible! ” remarked Frank, 
as they came to the end of the avenue, and 
took the road leading down to the quaint, 
picturesque village of Framleigh. 

“T should not despair of you altogether if 
you could only persuade some nice girl to 
marry you,” replied the other, with a emile. 
‘“‘ Marriage is frequently the means of bring- 
ing a reckless man to his senses! ” 

“There are 80 many nice girls, you see,’’ 
said his brother, with an air of calm per- 
plexity. ‘‘ The difficulty is which to select!” 

* You vain, self-conceited idiot, to think that 
you have only to throw the handkerchief in 
order to be accepted!’’ exclaimed Captain 
Framleigh, laughing in spite of his vexation as 
he spoke. ‘‘ But, Frank, whether you marry 





or not, you must give up the foolish flirtation 
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that you are now carrying on with Annie 
Leslie, the village schoolmistress, unless you 
wish to damage the girl’s reputation, and 
get yourself ed about in connection with 
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‘*Oh! I shad just stroll through the village 
and get some flieg foy to-morrow’s fishing,” 
said his brothen, as they rted company 
at the cross-roads. “Ill join you again 
by-and-by in the plantation to see how 
you are getting on with the shrubs.” 

But he musé have forgotten the flies. At 
any rate, he did not. then stop to purchase them, 
He walked slawly thro @ village, ex- 
changing a nod or a.word of greetipg with 
pe ia ae he mst, patil no 9 pee | to the 

ouge, with its quaint d small | w 
Teeonk, aad aha A all ow ii in “the iy 
afternoon sunlight, No hym of hay. veices fe 
upon, his ear as he went up garden path 
amidst the cvest-ametin * ofa fas es 
flowers, for it was a half fang day, an 
children were all at play on the green, 

“She must be out,” he said to himeelf, with 
an air of keen disappointment, when hig quiet 
knock failed to meet with any reply Kan 
within ; “and yet she promised— 

His soliloquy was interrupted by the sudden 
appearance of the young schoolmistress, just 
nen ing from the trees at the bottom of 

orn-lane, that aajoines the somewhat 
ieee schoolhouse, She had been awaiting 
hig arrival there for nearly an hour, and her 
tem r had suffered ip consequence. 

thought you had forgotten me altogether!” 
she said, rather bitterly, as Sir Arthur’s heir 
went eagerly back to meet her af the gate. 
“Phe best part of the afternoon is, gone 
already!” ate 

“I couldn't t, Aonie} upon my honour 
I couldn’t!” re rlied't young fellow as he 
tock her half- Le sewonh hand in hisown. “ My 
brother fastened himself on to me just as I 
was coming out, and I’ve only this moment 
got rid of him. It would not have heen prudent 
to Mira him with my real destination,” 

Captain Framleigh does not look npon 
me with a friendly eye,” said Anaie Leslie, 
with a vindictive little smile; “ but he cannot 
keep us apart altogether, that ig one comfert. 


Lets us go up the lane and ugh the meadow 

path, ank, If we stand talking toch 
pger some stupid gossip will eome alo 

carry the rt back to the village, Fram aia | 


people are never tired of talking scandal.” 
Side by side the donne man and the girl 

oan the shady, flower-seented lane at qo a 

back of the cottage, and ere long he had guc- 


the vexed tone from her voice by the m 
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: Ww Very that a ; 0s 
would bring Sir Arthur’s corel saad eetienee 


to an end atonce, The proud old man would 
never forgive a mésaltiance. 

The estate was not strictly entailed, and 
were his eldegt son = yh Leslie, he 
would in all robabi “e settle it tine Captain 


at born, 


e had no desire to 
shatter ral ier ious opes 


impatientl 5 

eading f arriage. A dis 
i ant ov pues no aay a 
taste, and a who play for high stakes 


ceed in chasing the frown from her face and 
iho 
loving words; while a softer, hetter loo! 












trouble, however, and his wantering propen- 
sities seemed to have deserted him, for he 
settled down quietly at the Towers, and 
evinced no desire to leave them. 

He had not been home very long ere his life 
came to an abrupt.conclusion. He went with 
other men vhig br to be brought back 

; horse having first th-own 
pon its rider. Sic Arthurdid 
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motion height, 

xq : gure, a 
“hair, ® clea my complexion, and 

arge lustrous grey eyes. Her close-fitting 

ulster and small, stylish bonnet, from under 

which the golden hair escaped in short wavy 

curls, suited her to perfection, since al 

Feminine beat only mage to enhance the: 
© wearer. 

resayanse ef ous; wondering look on 

nas fair young face as ghe neared the corner 

of the street without encountering the one who 

had never yet failed to meet her at the theatre 
and taps 2 mp her home, while she quickened 

apid pag® as. certain negyous 


feara and ~ “ean have 
ree prevent 





must needs be weary and ieraties rm 

She was somowbet inclined ta be fetal and Sen ees ‘She 
to creping af the. long-engagemens tee upon | has not a taben pa 
her, however, op, the day in tyes spite ent on ha wa ae 
of her and ood Le a omy “Shane! out to her. 

The conversation that ors moshan if op 
the lovers was long and, very Sameahs But soa of ou pnateady 
when, three hours later, they parted com; BP @ street ‘sue her, cat 
at the foot of the lane, and Frank with ay en a Jartingh 
made the best of his way to the a it = LU nioak 
was anly te find the foreign shrubs planted, waaay tg ov sealing te sent ay 
and his brother gone hox home to for nes Sp.JQUAd $0 

Annie Leslie lef: -hogse during oie 
the following week, never to return to it again, was sings ‘tate, 2 shteste save - her- 
The sudden illness of a relative the ond the b-epprosching man—so 


avowed reason for her d as. she 
had never_been on intimate terms ‘with any of 
—y sow people, she was speedily forgotten 
em 
"after her departure from Framleigh 
Arthor’s eldest son was seldom to be 
at the Towers, 


He would stay away for months ata time, 
and, as the yeara flew by, Sir > relied 
meee ¥ nm yal aptieees son, now. Major Fram. 

eigh, 

e mnie bad areian the pretty Wh eye 
daughter of a neigh ire poop alter | t 
Annie Leslie’s, abrupt, their two 
obiideen, & d gixl, ay very dear to the 

Gren ~ REM arrived at 


the Towers one day after a longer term, 
absenea than usual, with » & * 
stricken look upon his, fage, a 


altered manner, He confessed to ne great 
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(Mise Vanghen yon, axe lone: callow neh tes afl now, and I am not likely to be. |} eke. out, tha small enm that: ahe gained 
me-to see: 30U . gon, wae d, vather,| molested again.” means of: ber needle. Bithe Sihabanmante eighteen > 

haskily, as he eame. up ee her, while the ‘You mustallow me to ascompany you fer | now, and the manager the Kevrality » having 
os uring lamp en his.| the ‘rest: of the way,” said: her nig seme detected within. her- th Ca anal 
blasé.faqe Ap cbaiinals, 9x8 seanlenieas: glancing with.curious but respeatfyl eyes at | actress, had. contzived: > aelalapabes = 
eatures, and on the .diamond studs that fhe lovely girl by-his.side as he. spoke. ++ Has | pantomime.days were over, with an.eye.to his 
and gleamediip bis shirt-front. ‘‘It| that man ever attempted. te annoy you | own advantage in se doing. 
ig.not that one gets: the chance of; es¢ert- | before?” Hitherto her profeasion, and the: desive to 
ing you 5 you are slways se closaly aie Yes, several times,’’ she replied, frankly. help and work for hex mothen, whom she 


**T do not require an escort, tha 
replied cold): tana I om quite able to find 
aes 4 alone.. Wilk you oblige me by 
turning. at ones? Your lies in 
de! another direetion, I believe, Mx, Borrow-. 
'e ” 
es not oblige you by going,” he 
nasers finding i eae toy | f vag oe 
its way to. the surface, 
tna bad oon pes seen’ good breeding 
read over it, 
ty w how distasteful your pre- 
x. a you would cease to annoy me.w 
your presence,” she said, firmly. ‘'I have 
never liked you, or given you the least en- 
connegement, and I never shall doso! Your 
presence here at my side, unask 
a decided inealt Onge.more, 
me? 


“T’ll make you saffer yet for treating me as 
if I .wete a dog!” he cried, angrily. ‘You 
shalt live to regret the day when you offended 
me, and made me ig enemy instead of your 
friend, Mies Vaughan !’ 

His. voice grew move threatening, lds manner 
mere aggressive, as rage-and disa piesa 
gained-the mastery over ae and Ethel began 
to feel seriously alarmed. If only. seme one 
would ceme to her aid, and rid her of her un. 
desirable companion! She started eagerly as 
a man’s firm, ringing tread, came. down the 
narrow bye-streat towards them. Would the 
new:comer. be one to whom she might safely 


ill you leave 


eggnen Die getenner 
peoved to be-a 4 ey aaten aieip 
dressed, but with the: carriage of 


a by ming a nndeome ince wore | 

an: expredsion of quiet,surprise, as em- 
boldened by fear, after ane searching glance at 
him,. made. her request for assistance as he 
came up to her, 

** Will you kindly rid me of this man, who 
persists in following me against my will?” 
she said, with a little sob in her brave young 
voice. ‘Asan actress I am ebliged to return 
home late at night, and he’is doing-all in his 
power to annoy and frighten me. Ob ! please 
make him goaway!" — 

The stranger looked keenly at the pure, 
flower- like site a turned to meet his own. 
It bore the stamp of truthfulness.and innocence 
be sa the possibility ofdeabt. Then, with 

, he terned to survey her ag- 


tonishea and discomfted companion, 
“What de you mean by annoying this 
Feces. here yourself upon her?” 
Can led, quietly. “I should adviee you 


to be off while the opportunity for doing so is 
still yours: The pavement is very wet, and 
you might not care to measure your length upon 
it. Are you going?” 

Augustus Borrowdale seemed inclined to 
resent the stranger’a interference at first, but 
the latter’s determined expression and mus. 
cular form caused him to change his mind, and 
remember that, in some cases, discretion is 
the better part.of valour. 

With a muttered threat relating mf future: 
vengeance to be executed on a certain low cad, 
and a.savage scowl at Ethel, he turned away, 
rte his persecution of her for the 


“te neh bn sateen Dawe hz 3s urself 
p Aneinbae Roy See said Ethel’ aa eee a 
tempted to expre ss her gratitude for what 

he had done. ave you no friend or relative 
who could meet you.at the theatre, and thus 
eneure you against possible insult?” 

“ Untikto-night my mother:has always come 
to meet. me,” ske replied, almost humbly. 
“T cannot imagine what has happened to pre- 


ith | Has anything happened 


is, in itself:} 





vent her from coming as. usual! Due hone ts 





ou,” shie:| He comes very often to the Frivolity, where. 


T have an engegement at present; and he has 
frequently tried to. attract my attention, and, 
thus render himself: ebjectionable to me—bnt 
not to such an extent as that which he has 
gone to-night. Ah! here is my mother !” she 
exclaimed, gladly, asa little. woman, with soft, 
dark eyes and a troubled face, came hurriedly 
up to them, , 

Now he would know that her statement had 
been correct, 

‘* Why, mother, what makes you so late? 
? ” 


‘%s Your-unele. Joshua was taken worge,” said 
Mrs, V cer anxious “and I could not 
leaxe him before. pasadiede this gentleman, 
Ethel 2” 

He kindly came to 3 assistanee just now, 
whea Mr. Berrovdale, ingthat I was alone, 


had intereepted me and was doing his best to 

frighten and annoy me," said Ethel, quickly. 

* Bat for his intervention I hardly aioe what 
should have 


I 

‘“*T am very wan to you-for protecting 
my daughter,” said the little woman, rather 
stiffly, She guarded Ethel jealously, and thig 
eee man might be only a wolf in sheep's 

thing after all. “I will take care that she 
memory 4 sed 'to-such an insult again. I do 
not think that we need trespass upon your 
time any longer ; though I am afraid that you 
have come out of your way already. in order to: 
accompany Miss Vaughan.” 

“Phat is a matter of but small conge. 
quence,” he replied; courteously; while with 
quiet firmness .that brooked no ‘denial he in. 
sisted on escorting: the mother and daughter 
e their home, only parting from them at the 

oon. 

Before. leaving them he took a small ivory 
case from hig eb, and withdvasring a card 
from it handed it to Mrs. Vaughan. 

“ That will tell you who: and what I qm,” 
he said, in his distinct, pleasant voice. “I 
shall be most happy if, at any future time, [ 
can be of farther ‘service to you, Miss 
Vaughan.” 

Then he lifted his hat and vanished from 
their sight im the darkness, while the two 
women unlocked the door of their little house 


and went in. 
“ He is a nice gentlemanly man,’’ remarked 
Mrs, Vaughan, as she ligh the lamp ; ‘+ batit 


gave me quite a shock when I sawa stranger 
walking beside you, Ethel, and heard how that 
horrid Mr. Borrowdale had tried to molest you. 
It shall never occur again, dear, if I can pre- 
vent ij. Whatisthe name on the card? I 
can’t see it very well.” 

‘** Paul Beaushamp, teacher of languages, 
19, Falconer-street, St, John's-wood,’” said 
Ethel, reading the card with an air of eager 
interest. So he is a teacher! I t t 
there was something rather dictatorial in 
manner, althongh it-was, far from being un- 


pleasant. “e 
“ Well, , we are not likely to see 
him Bb,” Mrs. Vanghan, as she took 


her place at the table ; ;“ and it never dees to 
place too much faith in strangers, Ethel, 


Come to your sepper now, child, or we shan’t 
get to bed to-night.”’ 
Ethel her mechanically, and the 


meal wag eaten almost in silence, since the 
girl’s thoughts weve flowing out in a direction 
they had never taken before. 
cant han had earned her living on the 
stage ever the time when, a golden- 
haired baby. girl, she bad danced merrily as-a 
fairy, and emenged from the heart of a great 
wom clad in dazzling white. 
Mrs. Vaughan was a dressmaker by trade, 
and the child's earnings had often helped to 


€ 





dearly loved, had occupied the. fipat place in 
all her-thoughta; but, as sha went mpstairs to 
pa little rogm that. night, her former sims 
and longings seemed to have netired into the 
par while the grave, handseme face 
of the teacher of languages andthe soynd of 
his deep musical voice had semehow taken 
their place. 


eS 


CHAPTER III, 

Erxe. VaucHan: and her mother were des- 
tined to.see: a good deal more of Pan! Beau- 
champ after their first meeting with the young 
teacher of languages. 

aan was astonishing how often his business. 

agements. brought hin in, the neighbour-. 

hood of the. Frivehty just at the hour when 

oor -sear mee going to er coming:from re- 
earsals. 


These chance (#) meetings. were. very plea- 
mes ‘Pau) 


sant to them Someti Bean- 
champ: would ask mission ~ acoompany 
her home, and, by a, he beoame a con- 


stant visitor at Mrs. Vaughan’s small house, 
generally bringing a piece of new-musice, some 
flowers, or a book with him to. serve as an 
excuse for the call. 

Mrs, Vaughan, who had a friend who was 
slightly acquainted with Panl Beanchamp’s 
laahials, — in this youndabost manner, 

te learn that the young man led a 
regular life, paid his rent every week, and had 
no lack of pupils. 

Somewhat reassured by these cheering facts, 
that spoke well for his respeotability, she 
raised no objection to his freqnent visits. _She 
even gained» certain amount of pleasure from 
them, singe Pani conld, when he ehose, throw 
aside nen ee Denne. and be- 
come y. agreeable and entertaining. 

Tt was seldom that he alluded to his own 
antecedents, however. He stood alone in the 
world, be told them, wilh a good educatien as 
his only fortune, and they were not gufiiciently 
eurious or ill-brad to ask for a more. detailed 
account of his family history. 

Ethel at least was willing to confide. perfect 
trast in him, to believe implicitly in any state- 
ment that he might think proper to make con- 
cerning himself. The young actress was 
standing upen the threahold of » new existence, 
asitwere. Love—~ nate, deathleas.love— 
Was. ing upon her for the first time, with 
all its strange, mysterions bliss, its vague 
sweet longings, filling ber life with a new 
gladness—a deep enthralling happiness; al 
though, even to herself, she shrank from ac- 
knowledging the fact that Paul Beanchamp 
had been the means of producing this change 
ife. But ghe cculd not hinder the con- 
vietion that stole upon her with ever-inereasing 
yom oe telling her that, shonld her most 
ambitions dreams be one day realized, and 
her name become known far and wide as that 
of a great actress, the success thus gained 
would fail to. satisfy her unless the erown wm oe 
joy of Panl a 3 love were permi 
to accompany it 

And Paul did love her, with a depth and 
intensity of feeling that few men are capable 
of, even in their young days, 

But he was poor, and there were other 
reasons in favour of his remaining single and 
unfettered ; that prudence attem to remind 
_— oy nem hia a thel 

to get per han 

Then . hoeuiabe he ask her to. renounce 
the successful career that doubtless lay befere 
her—he had so little to offer in eines 
in order to become his wife ? 

Still he determined to put it to the test, to 
win or lose it all; and very scon something 
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occurred that served to interfere with his care” 
fully laid plans, and render him more anxious 
than ever to come to an understanding with 
Ethel, and to withdraw her from the stage as 
soon as possible by making her his wife, 

Romeo and Juliet had been drawing large 
houses at the Frivolity for some time, when an 
accident occurred to the well-known actress 
who impersonated Juliet. t 

She sprained her ankle badly on alighting 
from her carriage, and her medical man sent 
a note to the manager, informing that much- 
perturbed gentleman that Miss Ravenstone 
would be unable to ge until at least a 
fortnight had elapsed, injured foot requir- 
— rest. 

he manager was well-nigh distracted, for 
the performance that night was to be under 


royal patronage, and he was at a loss to know 
how he could best supply the place of the prin- 
cipal artiste in so short a time. 


After much deliberation, however, he deter- 
mined to try Ethel in the , and when she 
arrived at the theatre, little dreaming of the 
honour in store for her, the manager, in his 
most arbitrary manner—for he dreaded a re- 
fusal—acquainted her with Miss Ravenstone’s 
accident, and requested her to take the place of 
the absent lady. 

“You are capable of doing so,” he said, 
sharply ; “ orI should not have selected you— 
especially for such an important occasion as 
to-night. Do your best to make the most of 
a chance that ninety-nine girls out of a hun- 
dred never get, and if you succeed, I'll raise 
your salary, and you'll be on the high road to 
fame and fortune at once !”’ 

“I will indeed try to do my best,” she re- 
| ag with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

e long-desired opportunity was at length 
within her grasp, and the magnitude of it fairly 
startled her. ‘I know the part thoroughly, 
for I have often gone through it at home ; but, 
Mr. Merrivale, I hope, for your sake, as well 
as my own, that I shall not break down.” 

‘Break down? Nonsense!” he retorted, 
brusquely. ‘Merge yourself for the time 
being into the character you are acting ; give all 
your attention to it, and never mind the 
audience. I shouldn't have chosen you for 
Juliet had you belonged to the breaking-down 
sort, Miss Vaughan.” 

The rehearsal that followed this conversation 
went a long way towards justifying the confi- 
dence that Mr. Merrivale had reposed in 
Ethel. 

She was naturally a little nervous at first— 
the part allotted to her being such an impor- 
tant one ; bat she had a good conception of the 
character. 

She entered deeply into each subtle grace 
and beauty, each swift, changing mood, that 
distinguishes Shakespeare’s sweetest heroine ; 
her acting lacked neither tenderness nor pas- 
sion, and the manager’s worst fears began to 
abate as her mastery over the character en- 
trusted to her made itself evident. 

**So0 far so good,” he remarked, with a 
friendly smile, when the rehearsal was over. 
‘‘Now go home, and keep yourself quiet till 
it’s time to come back again, Above all, don’t 
allow yourself to get nervous.” 

And Ethel went home to communicate her 
good news, thereby throwing Mrs. Vaughan 
into a state of intense excitement. 

‘“* To take such a part before royalty too!” 
cried the delighted little woman. ‘Oh! my 
darling, there is a brilliant future before you, 
I am certain of it; and well you deserve it. I 
shall be there, of course. I wouldn’t miss seeing 
you for a thousand pounds. And I shall let Mr, 
Beauchamp know as well.” 

And in the midst of her mingled anxiety and 
delight the girl’s heart throbbed with a far 
different joy as her mother’s words fell upon 
her ear. Triumph to her would be doubly 
triumph if the man she loved could only be 
there to witness it. 

She was thankful when the time came for 
her to return to the theatre, since the quiet of 
home seemed well-nigh intolerable to her in 
her present state of feverish excitement. She 





knew that her future depended in a great 
measure upon the coming performance. Suc- 
cess or failure would await her at the close of 


it—since such a brilliant rtanity for dis- 
tinguishing herself must ei make or mar 
the fortune of any young actress, in p: ion 


as she rose to meet its demands upon , Or 
mgs Dene them. . 

manager’s neat little speech had pre- 
pared the audience for the advent of ‘she 
young lady of oo romise who had been en- 
gaged to take Mi venstone’s part for the 
time being,” but they were not prepared for 
the ~~ young loveliness, the F yorn! musical 
voice, the passionate grace and original con- 
ception of the character she played, possessed 
by the new Juliet. 

She took them fairly by storm. If her acting 
was somewhat crude and faulty—which, under 
the circumstances, it could hardly fail to bb— 
her great genius, allowed to find vent for the 
first time, triumphed over all minor defects, 
and won golden opinions for her from all pre- 


sent. 
To herself she seemed to be moving, acting, 
speaking ina dream. Juliet’s short-lived joy, 


her intense sorrow, newly awakened hope, 
passionate d ir, absorbed the actress’s 
whole being; all the power and pathos in her 


nature were called forth in order to portray 
these traly. 

The interest gradually deepened and became 
almost painfully intense as play went on; 
the audience were enthralled, surprised, de- 
lighted ; but Ethel knew nothing of the effect 
that she was producing upon them. 

It was only when thunders of applause suc- 
ceeded the breathless silence that had - 
viously reigned, when her name was called by 
many voices, and she bowed again and again 
in acknowledgment of the repeated its, 
while bouquets fell thickly around her—it was 
only then that Ethel Vaughan realised the fact 
of her great success, her introduction to fame, 
in all its joy-bewi fulness, 

Two familiar faces met her quick glance 
round the brilliantly lighted house. Her 
mother and Paul Beauchamp were watchi 
her from the munager’s box, which that ela’ 
individual had placed at their disposal. Mrs. 
Vaughan’s face was radiant with delight, but 
an expression of impatience, of something very 
like anger clouded Paul’s handsome visage. 
Even in the midst of her triamph Ethel ex- 
perienced a thrill of disappointment as she 
noticed that look, and wondered what could 
have occurred to prodace it on such an occa- 
sion. But he had already directed her wistful 
gaze fastened upon him, and the moody look 
quickly vanished, to be replaced by a smile, 
while, as his offering to the queen of the night, 





a costly uet of half-blown roses and deli- 
cate ferns fell on the stage at her feet. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Success usually brings a { many other 
pleasant things in its train for the benefit of 
those upon whom it has deigned to smile. 

Ethel Vaughan realized this fact very clearly 
after the favourable reception accorded to her 
at the Frivolity in her new character. Dra- 
matic critics praised the girlish Juliet, even 
while they pointed out some grave faults in her 
acting, that time and experience would doubt- 
less tend to diminish; the manager doubled 
her previous salary, and hinted at yet further 
pecuniary advantages in store for her; while 
the unusual deference paid to her behind the 
scenes by the other members of the company 
and the large audience that assembled nightly 
to witness her performance, all tended to prove 
that her success was no mere shadowy thing, 
but a substantial and beneficial reality. 

Yet Ethel’s joy lost something of its first 
keen zest when Paul Beauchamp failed to put 
in an appearance as usual. His absence at 
such a time seemed particularly strange to 
her, since he might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to pay her a visit for the purpose of 
congratulating her upon her lately won 
success, ‘ 








Had she unwittingly done anything to vex 
or pain him, she wondered, anxiously. His 
face had worn such a displeased expression on 
the occasion of her first appearance as Juliet. 
Surely he had not left London without first 

to say good-bye! 

London without Paul! What a terrible 
blank the words presented to her mind. 
Without. him her life would be bereft of all 
the strange, new joy that had crept into it 
since their first meeting ; without him all the 
fame and success, the ease and riches, that an 
indulgent world might offer, would fail to 
ean or appease the hungry craving at her 

ear 

It was with a feeling of intense relief that 
she heard the well-known footatep close beside 
her ove morning on her return from rehearsal, 
while Paul Beauchamp’s deep, musical voice 
broke in upon the reverie—the half-sweet, 
—_ sinfal reflections in which she had been 
in ng. 

“Good morning, Miss Vaughan. I was not 
mistaken, then, when I timed your return to 
a nicety, and told myself that I should be able 
to overtake you just about here on my way 
back from giving a lesson, I must ‘oaks the 
most of these pleasant walks, since, in all 
probability, they are limited.” 

“ Limited—why ?” she inquired, witha shy, 
sweet smile, and an air of profound indiffer- 


ence. 

Ethel was far from being a coquette, but 
although her lover’s absence had given her 
pain, and it pleased her to think that he was 
once more by her side, she had no intention 
of telling him so in as many words, There 
was even a mischievous desire in her mind to 
avenge that abserce by means of a little 
judicious irritation. 

‘*Oh! you'll be setting up a bro’ very 
soon, now that you are on the hi road to 
fame!” he replied, grimly; ‘and I shall be 
out of the running altogether then, only able 
to gladden my eyes by an occasional jpse 
at the new star shining no far above me.” 

“Mr, Beauchamp, i 
me, please to do so openly, and don’t veil your 
allusions under a thin covering of satire,” said 
Ethel, demurely. “My starry existence has 
not commenced yet; and as to keeping a 
ar ange an oczasional ride in the tramcar 
satisfies my highest aspirations. What has 
happened to disturb you and render you so 
morose lately? You stay away for several 
days, without any ostensible reason for doing 
so, and when you do condescend to put in an 
appearance you are, to say the least, in a very 

temper.” 

“IT have a great many things to vex and 
annoy me,” he replied, rather stiffly ; ‘‘ but, 
of course, that gives me no right to vent my 
ill-temper upon others. Ihave been very busy 
during the past three days, Miss Vaughan, 
making some new arrangements in connection 
with my own affairs, or I should have called, 
in the proper conventional order of Ay to 
congratulate you upon your successful début.” 

“Since you had none but ‘proper. and 
conventional’ congratulations to offer me,” 
flashed Ethel, angrily, ‘‘I am glad that you 
did not trouble yourself to call. Real, earnest 
sympathy—genuine interest in the gocd or ill 
that befalls me, I can feel grateful for, but 
chil], meaningless phrases, that | contain 
neither, are best left unuttered.” 

“ Will you believe me when I say that all? 
things connected with you are of vital interest 
to me?’ he replied, in a low, earnest tone. 
“If I have seemed to be indifferent or un- 
gracious in manner lately it is owing to the 
fact that—had I not schooled myself severely— 
I should have thrown prudence to the winds, 
and all spoken too quickly and rashly. Cold- 
ness is the last fault that I am capable of in 
connection with yourself, Ethel!” 

‘*I thought that perhaps I had done some- 
thing to vex you, without exactly knowing 
what!” she said, gently lifting her clear, 
grey eyes to meet his as she spoke. 
earnest looks had softened her, and won for- 
giveness forhimalready, ‘ You looked so sad, 
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so displeased the other night at the theatre, 
in the midst of all the excitement and applause, 
almost as if you were angry with me for being 
there on the stage, with the flowers falling all 
round me in thick showers. It took half my 
pleasure away to see such an expression on 
your face at such a time!”’ 

“T was angry !’’ he replied, quickly ; “ but 
not with you, Ethel. That would be impos- 
sible! Iwas angry with the circumstances 
that had helped to place you there—angry 
with myself for being so helpless, and very much 
inclined to quarrel with the world in general ! 
I felt as if every burst of applause— every 
glance cast at you by those present were to 
be resented, as one would resent an unwarrant- 
able piece of impertinence. I wanted to take 
you away from the place altogether; it pained 
me more than words can express to see you, 
so pure and lily-like, standing there exposed 
to the public gaze, a target for any relict who 
cared to level his eyeglass at you, and venture 
inane remarks. Your being there at all, 
Ethel, seemed to me a great pitiful blunder!” 

“But it is my profession, you know,” she 
urged, gently, with a rosy flush tinging her 
lovely face as she spoke ; ‘‘ and there are many 
good virtuous women connected with it; 
— too, whose social rank is far beyond my 
own!”’ 

*T am aware of that,” said Paul; “ but 
at the same time, I do not like to think of 
you, Ethel, as an actress. You are a sacred 
thing to me! ’’ he continued, earnestly; ‘‘ and 
no man cares to expose what he most venerates 
to the profane gaze. Ethel, I had not meant 
to ask you this question yet, but the other 
night decided it for me, and warned me not to 
delay, lest I should lose you, after all. Will 
you consent to give yourself into my keeping 
—to be my wife?”’ 

The pleading, handsome face was very close 
to hers by this time, watching, with intense 
curiosity, every shade of feeling that passed 
over it, 

Ethel did not answer the question that 
had been put to her, immediately. 

Paul Beauchamp’s abrupt confession of 
love had startled, even while it thrilled her 
with tumultaous joy and gladness. 

‘‘ Then you love me, Paul, since you wish 
me to become your wife?” she said, at length. 

“ Aye! Ilove you a thousand times better 
than my own life!”’ replied the young man. 
‘‘What can you offer me in return for this 
love of mine, Ethel, darling?” 

“I will offer you myself!” she said, with a 
little smile, ‘‘since you are the only man in 
the world, Paul, that I would consent to 
marry—the only man in the world that I 
love!” pen Dys ps 


* * 


The prosaic, grimy London street, the 
deafening war produced by passing cabs, 
carts and omnibuses, the hurrying to and fro 
of foot-passengers, the numberless street cries, 
formed an odd commonplace framework for 
a love story. 

Bat for Paul. Beauchamp, with Ethel’s 
answer still ringing in his ear, these practical, 
unlovely surroundings were transformed and 
invested with a subtle charm by virtue of his 
own great joy. 

**You have made me very happy, Ethel,” 
he observed, as they entered the little sitting- 
room which Ethel’s good taste and nimble 
fingers had. rendered so pleasant to behold, 
‘‘But my happiness cannot rest on a sure 
foundation until I have made you acquainted 
with yet one thing more. I have a request 
to make that, I fear, you will find it hard to 
grant, When you become my wife you must 
give up the e.”” 

‘“* Give up the stage!’ she repeated, blankly. 
“Oh! Paul! why must I do so? All my hopes 
of success are connected with it.’ 

“I koow they are,” said Paul, steadily ; 
“but at the same time, if we are to come to- 
gether as man and wife, you must be content 
to put them from you. Iam not blind tothe 
enormity of the sacrifice that I am asking you 
to make,”’ he continued earnestly. ‘‘I ask you 


| 





to give up your stage career, that is just now 
so full of promise—to turn your back upon 
the future and the fame that, doubtless, 
await you in that direction, in order to become 
the wife of a poor teacher of languages. You 
must love me very deeply, Ethel, if you con- 
ae to do this. My darling, can you do 
i ” 

‘**I don’t know,” she replied, tears standing 
in her beautiful eyes the while, borne of 
vexation and surprise. 

She loved Paul Beauchamp intensely, 
but she was not ready, at a moment’s 
notice, to abandon the ambition which, until 
lately, had occupied the first place in her 
heart. “They will say I am mad if I 
leave the stage just when I am making a 
name for myself, and making my way 
up in the profession. I don’t even wish to 
leave it, after the reception awarded to me the 
other night. Success is so sweet, and I have 
only just tasted it. Why can’t I continue to 
act, Paul, after our marriage? It would help 
to increase our income, and——” 

‘*Good Heavens! Ethel! do you suppose 
that I should have asked you to be my wife if 
I were incapable of keeping you?” he de- 
manded indignantly. “I am not so abjectly 
poor as all that. Ishall, at least, be able to 
offer you a comfortable home and moderate 
luxury. You will not have to work for your 
own living. But upon one point I am firm. 
My wife shall not tread the boards of a theatre 
for the amusement of every idle lounger. To 
gladden and beautify her own home will be, I 
hope, a much more congenial task.” 

** And what if I refuse to obey you in this 
matter, most tyrannical monster?” she in- 
quired, with a mutinous expression.” 

“In that case we shall be compelled to 
part,” he replied, sadly; ‘‘and I shall go to 
America. England has but few charms for 
me now, and without you it would become al- 
together hateful.” 

Ethel turned from him, and fastened her 
gaze upon something in the street below, with- 
out really seeing it. 

Her thoughts were far away, trying hard 
to arrive at some decision that would reduce 
the doubt and painfal perplexity under which 
she at present laboured. 

The struggle was long and earnest, but the 
little boy-god won in the end ; and she turns 
to her lover, who was standing the picture of 
eagerness aud anxiety. 

* Paul, I cannot give you up; you are far 
dearer to me than anything in the whole wide 
world! The stage shall know me no more 
after our marriage. Only until that takes 
place I must go on as usual every night, in 
justice to poor Mr, Merrivale. A+e you satisfied 
now?” 

‘* Perfectly |” he replied, a look of radiant 
happiness lighting up his handsome face, as he 
folded her in his arms and imprinted a first 
kiss on her sweet young lips. ‘‘My darling! 
I hope that you will never have cause to repent 
the sacrifice made to-day! The time ma 
come when you will even be glad to think that 
you were induced to make it! A few more 
weeks, and I shall be able to claim my bride. 
I can hardly realize the extent of my own 
happiness as yet, Ethel!” 

“A few weeks! What about my trousseaw? ” 
she inquired, laughingly. ‘ You are a perfect 
autocrat in issuing commands! ”’ 

‘*You can get that together when we are 
married,” he replied, with masculine heart- 
lessness, ‘I can’t afford to have our marriage 
deferred on account of new dresses to be made 
when you look lovely in anything that you 
choose to wear!” 

The manager was furious when Ethel told 
him the news, though far from being an ill- 
natured or a vindictive man; but had some 
accident occurred to remove Paul Beauchamp 
to another sphere, thus leaving Ethel free to 
follow her profession without any interruption, 
he would scarcely have regrétted it, 20 great 
was his mortification at the idea of losing her. 








CHAPTER V. 


A raacep, footsore, bearded man limped 
slowly along the high-road leading to Fram- 
leigh Towers just as the sun was vanishing 
from sight behind the tall trees at the close o: 
a glorious day in June. 

The wayfarer’s face was pinched and thin. 
while his dark eyes, set very close together 
under a pair of shaggy brows, gleamed with 
an evil light as he stumbled painfully on 
giving vent to an occasional muttered curse 
when the sharp stones, penetrating through 
his old, worn boots, cut his feet, and tended 
still further to impede his progress. 

He stopped for a moment to rest himself by 
leaning against a fence, when he came within 
sightof Framleigh Towers. 

The grey old pile, surrounded by ancestral 
oaks, presented a very imposing appearance in 
the calm evening light, while the rays from the 
setting sun illumined its every window with 
dazzling brilliancy. 

“A lovely place! a lovely place!’ muttere2 
the tramp, as heshaded his eyes with his thin, 
yellow hand, in order to obtain a better view 
of it. “A man would be loth to quit such a 
home as that at another person’s bidding. He 
would be quite willing to do all in his power to 
keep it for himself and his children. James 
Harvey, you’ve had a long run of ill-luck, my 
boy; but there’s*something better in store for 
you now, unless I’m greatly mistaken ! You'll 
find yourself in clover when once you have 
made yourself and your errand known to the 
right party.” 

With a desperate effort—tfor his strength was 
really beginning to fail him—he resumed his 
journey in the direction of Framleigh Towers. 
The lodge gates st20d open, and he made his 
way boldly up to the principal entrance. The 
gorgeous footman, who appeared in answer to 
the shabby man’s loud ring, regarded him with 
an expression of undisguised contempt and 
indignation. 

“Ts Sir Edward 2 within?’’ the 
stranger inquired, undauntedly. 

“Yes, he his within,” replied Jeames. 
“* What may your business with him consist of, 
my good man ?” 

‘*Never mind,” said the other, with an un- 
pleasant smile. ‘‘ Your business is to tell Sir 
Edward that James Harvey requests the fa- 
vour of a few minutes’ conversation with him. 
It won’t be a good look-out for you if you re- 
fuse to take my message. In that case, I shall 
waylay Sir Edward when he is ont, and make 
him acquainted with his footman’s want of 
civility.” 

The determined tone used by the strangg 
visitor had its effect upon Jeames, who forth- 
with delivered the message with the result 
that in a few minutes Sir Edward Framleigh 
came towards him. : 

“Is it possible that you are James Harvey,’ 
he exclaimed, as he regarded the wretched ob- 
ject before him with genuine astonishment. 
‘You have altered so much for the worre 
that I should hardly have recognised you 
again.” 

er I’ve had nothing but bad luck, Sir Edward, 
lately,’’ the man replied in a tone that was 
half-defiant, half-whining. ‘“ When I was 
valet to your dear brother, Mr. Frank, I little 
thought that I should ever reach this pass. 
But we none of us know what fortune holds 
in store for us of good or evil.” 

‘ And so you expect me to help you on the 
strength of your having once been my brother's 
servant, I suppose?” said Sir Edward, with a 

-humoured smile, x 

“Not exactly,” replied the man with the 
evil look again in his eyes; “ but I can hardly 
explain my errand here in the hall, Sir Ed- 
ward. Oan I speak to you in some place where 
we are less likely to be interrupted or over- 
heard ?’’ . 

“Come into my study, then,” said the 
baronet, throwing open the door of that room 
as he spoke, “ and let me hear what you have 
to say as naa § as possible. I canonly spare 
you a quarter-of-an-hour, Harvey.” 
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The years that have elapsed since Frank 
Framleigh’s sudden death had made his 
younger brother master of Framleigh Towers, 

ave caused the once slim, athletic officer to 
develope into a stout, middle-aged gentleman. 
A prox landlord and a just magistrate, he was 
deservedly popylar throughout the country. 
His excellent management of the estate had 
served to increase its value, while his stud 
contained seme of the best and most celebrated 
race-horses in Earopa. 

But although fortune had favoured Sir 
Edward in some nangeets. she had frowned 
upon him in others, He had lost his wife, to 
whom he was passionately attached, some ten 
years after their marriage ; and, from the time 
of her death, all his hopes and aims had been 
centred upon the two children left to console 
him for her loss. But more ially did his 
ambition concern itself with ‘the w flare and 
future prospects of his som and heir, handsome 
high-spirited Bertram Framleigh, from whom 
such great things were expec 

though a olose bond of union had once 
existed between the father and son the fiery, 
imperious temper possessed by them both had 
led to a serious quarrel that seemed —- 
a lasting, while it served to keep 

y trom each other. 

ertram, on leaving college, had expressed 
a wish to be allowed to study for the Bar, his 
keen vigorous intellecé and logical, far seeing 
mindi ing him irresistibly in the direction 
of alegalcareer. But Sir Edward had other 
ends in view for his son and heir, and he set 
his face steadily against the idea of a profes- 
sion. 

Passionate words had passed between the 
father and son ; neither would yield an inch to 
the other ; and at the end of a long, stormy 
interview, Bertram had left Framleigh Towers, 
leaving no clue behind by which he might be 
wifes fonts kad Ginpeedl ttose tae 
wo years e sinee his departure ; 
and, although Sir Edward had on pam 
inquiries, he could gain no information respect- 
ing the whereabonts of his only son. 

Conscience told him he-had acted in a very 
harsh and peremptory manner towards the 
young fellow, and he bitterly ragretted the 
want of. kindness and leniency on his part 
that had been the means of driving him from 
home. 

The anxiety and remorse that he underwent 
on Bertram’s account formed the one great 
trouble in Sir Edward’s prosperous life, 

“And now what is it that you have to say 
to me?” he inquired, when he had closed the 
door of the study after James Harvey’s en- 


trance. 

* “Well I think it only right that you should 
be made acquainted with all that I know about 
Mr. Frank Framleigh'’s danghter, Sir Edward,” 
réplied the man. ‘She’s a grown-up young 
lady by this time, and I’m the only man living 
who can swear to-her real parentage.” 

‘“Feank Framleigh’s danghter!” repented 
the baronet, in all astonishment. ‘‘ You must 
be out of your mind, mam! My brother was 
never married.” 

+ wg your pardon, Sir Edward, for 
cont ting you, bat he was!.” continned 
mph coolly. ‘‘He married Annie Leslie, 
the schoolmistress down at the village. The 
metriage was kept a strict seeret for fear of 
offending the old baronet, me and the pew- 
opener being the only witnesses. I can take you 
to the chureh if you doubt my word; and one 
look at the register will sfy you as to its 
being perfectly correst,” 

Sir Edward had the appearance of a man 
suffering from the effects of ‘a cruel blow as 
the ex-valet’s words fell harshly upon. his 
listening ear. : 

His elder brother’s flirtation with Annie 
Leslie, her abrupt departure from the village 
a little later on, all tended to. confirm the pre. , 
ans story, and to render it less:improbable. 

o our 


tale may or may not be a true one,” 
he re 





steraly. “It has to be . 
put T will y: yet Rad, aie 


ar it te the end. You 6 of a! 





daughter just now, What more have you to 
tell me respecting her?” . 

“ She wasn’t born till they had been married 
for some ,” continued Harvey; “ and the 
mother only. survived the birth of the child by 
a few months, Mr, Frank was well-nigh 
broken-hearted when his wife died, besides 
being at his wit’s end to know what to do with 
the baby. I happened to know the widow of 
@ man who'd once been my fellow-servant. 
She was a decent sort of woman, and I got her 
to take charge of the child, promising her good 
pay if she looked after it well. Then Mr. 

rank came down here to the Towers, and 
soon after broke his neck in the hunting-field. 
Nobody knew that the child was his then but 


m 

* And why did you not at once inform meof 
its existence?’ inquired Sir Edward. ‘ Why 
have you allowed so many years to go by before 
coming forward toannounce such an important 
fact?” 

‘I got into trouble soon after Mr. Frank's 
deatb,” said the man, sullenly; ‘“‘and»I was 

iged to leave England all in a hurry.” 

‘*In other words, you were sentenced to 
transportation, I su ?’’ said the baronet, 
aetin: ‘and ne oo richly deserved 
your sentence. Go on with your story now.” 

‘* It occurred to me while I was a prisoner,” 
continued Harvey, with a more impudent air, 
“that I might perhaps make something out of 
may secret when once I was free again. 
I reached London, only a week or two ago, I 
lost no time in ferreting. out i 
whom I had left the child, and making a lot 
of quiet inquiries about them. From what I 
cau learn, she has brought Mr. Frank Fram- 
leigh’s daughter up as her.own child, and the 
gr looks upon her es her mother, and goes by 

r name.” 

“ What is this woman’s name? ” inquired 
Sir Edward, briefly. 

“Vaughan!” replied the other, with the 
sickly smile playing over his ill-favoured face 
again. ‘* Miss Framleigh, or Miss Vaughan, 
as she is called, is an actress by profession. I 
saw her name in the paper only the other 


day.’’ 
Sir Edward had also read aglowing account 


of the young actress’s successful appearance |’ 
at the Frivolity, her great beauty talent, 
in the daily papers, little dreaming as he did so 


that the girl thus publicly praised was really |. 


his own niece. 

Had he not been capable of great self- 
control he would have as the 
unwelcome fact of Eithel’s existance dawned 
with painful clearness that. admitted. of little 
doubt 12 his mind. . A-stranger—a girl 
whose life had hitherto -been passed upon the 
stage—would come into possession of Framleigh 
Towers, to the exclusion of his. only son 
Bertram! Had he nursed the estate so care- 
fully for years only to meet with this 
result in the end? Sir Edward. felt almost 
bitter towards his dead brother as he realized 
the loss and @isa: tment that hie impru- 
ome hidden 7 ere oa Po: rae of 

upon ; an 
"But there was nothing to be donefor it, {f the 
valet’s story were true, butto resign the Towers 
at once, and this Sir Edward told eee ae 
next da 


that worthy's intense disgust, The y 
Sir Edward took repeal and after a 
long interview with his lawyer the three drove 
at once to. Mrs. Vaughan’s. 


———<- 


OHAPTER VL 
E was ont m 


aking merchespe in connec- 
tion with her fast approaching marriage when |; 


Sir Edward Fra by his 
legal adviser and James Harvey, arrived, and 
startled that. poor woman nearly out of her 
wits by means of the extraordinary tale they 
had to impart. ; 
rolsibin toon secldenpig cmastoakte 

expedition, was ably sa 

the sitting-room oseu by three strangers-— 
two of them were evidently gentlemen. They 
were talking earnestly.together, while Mrs. 


Vaughan, her eyes red and swollen from cry- 
ing, her voice broken with sobs, seemed to 
have been carried quite out of her usual quiet 
self by some strange excitement. 

“Here she is, gentlemen, my own darling 
girl, Ethel,” said the little woman nervously, 
as Ethel paused upon the threshold of the 
room, @ look of astonishment resting on her 
lovely facethe while. “ Dmg af kindly 

ce I am quite 


dear lady,” 
kindly, A grace rs Ethel’s hand in his own and 
led her into the room. Her beauty charmed 
and softened him, in spite oftheinjury which 
she had ot rer = — of 
inflicting upon 3 “but you are 
quite capable of taking it calmly. To begin 
with, you have always laboured under « mis- 
| take respecting your real parentage. Mrs. 
Vanghan isa most excellent woman and she 
has treated with unusual kindness, bat 
she is not ly your mother, Ethel.” 
* Bthel , blawkly. 
were slipping 
od under her feet, as ie her own msg a 
might presently prove to be only a myth. Mrs. 
Vaughan had been very reticent respecting 
the past, but never once had any suspicion 
crossed Eithel’s mind as to their being really 
mother and d r 
“Nol” Sir Edward, “one of r 
te, 1, bel to the’ higher class. 
Swing a train of cireumstances 
your birth has remained a secret to the other 
members of your father’s family until lately. 
This man—an old servant of your father—has 


been the means of it under my 
‘notice, and Iam y anxious to restore 
to the position that is yours by right.” 


“Can this really be true? Why have you 
kept mein ignorance of it so long?” said the 
bewildered girl, as she turned towards the 
woman who had until now stoodto her in the 
light of a mother. 

“You, it is true enough, Ethel,” sobbed the 
widow, “ and sorry Iam that I ever deceived you 
into thinking that were really my child. 
But, there, I did not know myself what grand 

le you belonged to. That man,” poisting 
to , * brought you'to me when you’were 
only a few monthseld, He told me nothing 
about you beyond'thefact that your Christian 
name’ was ‘Hithel, and that I shouldbe ‘well 
paid for taking care of He came here 
_ three times to pay me, inquire if you were 
well. Then he disappeared, and from thetday 
till now I never once set eyes on hit, I had 
grown so4ond of ‘you that, having no chiren 
of ama , ined to bring you up, and 
keep you ou “ own ; 
~ : urself tobe really bild ‘i 

a. yo to myc ; an 
ee thinking the man would never eome back’to 

cleim Prag I 4st: you grow up: with that 
idea. But if I had known who you were 
\L would. have done my best to restore you to 
your own people—I would, indeed.” 

‘Then who am I, really ?”’ inquired: Ethel. 
“It seems 80 >to be with 
jour own history.” _- 

“You are Miss Framileigh, of Framleigh 
Towers,” Sir Edward with a forced 
smile; “ as Iam here for the ——_ of 

i “you in con- 


os 


less mysterious to you by making you 
acquainted with the ctronuaginenauietennties 
the marriage that resulted in your birth.’ 
The explanation ‘into which Sir “Edward 
entered proved tobe a ‘one, >: ‘ 


“Then you are ¢ my father’s only - 
brother? * remarked Ethel, quistly, whee the 


t aest ge 191 
(“+ Precigely !”” replied Sir Baward;**and as 
‘soon, a8 the necessary preliminaries ean be 


arranged you must be installed at your new 
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Tesidence, lady ha You will be a very 
wealthy young , Ethel.” 

“Have you no children of your own, Sir 
Edward?” she inquired, timidly. 

** Yes, two,” he replied, rather shortly, “a 
son and daughter.” 

“ Phen I shall see them when I go to Fram- 

igh,” continued 


she i \ 

* You will see my daughter, in all proba- 
bility,” said the baronet, ‘‘ but my son is away 
from home at There has been a mis- 
understanding between us, and we do not 
correspond or hold any eommunication with 
each other. As the subject is a somewhat 

i one to me we will not pursue it any 


er. ” 

“ Sir Edward——” 

“Uncle Edward, if-you please, Ethel,” in- 
terrupted that gentleman. 

* Well, Uncle Edward, I feel that I cannot 
take the Towers from you and your children. 
The thought of leaving them must be very 
dreadful to you; especially when you have be- 
lieved them cos Shcipbelien: ny 

a. ou not help hating me 
being existence, although you have acted so 
nobly in coming forward to acquaint me with 
my true history to your own disadvantage. I 
shall be quite content to receive a yearly sum, 
set by yourself, and to let you remain on in 


ion at the Towers.” 
‘* My dear, you are talking n ” seid 
Sir Edward, proudly. Not even at the hands 


of his dead brother's child would he consent 
to receive a favour. The estate belonged to 
her by right of birth, and it should be handed 
over to her without reservation, much as he 
regretted the idea of losing it. His private 
income was sufficiently large tosupply his own 
wants and those of his young daughter, and 
Bertram had elected to shift for himself. 
shall not reserve any portion of the estate for 
myself. It belongs to you now, and you will 
find it in capital order. Harvey tells me that 
eater ony brought up to the stage, Need- 
to say you will renounce your ae 
with as little delay as possible: Your new 
position will render it unnecessary.for you to 
tread the boards any longer.’ 
‘* Yes, I. must leave the stage, I know,” she 
a ——— shy blush, ‘‘Lhad really 
‘upon doing so previous to your coming, 
Unele Edward, for Iam about to be meeore 
end my husband that is te be will not permit 
me to in after our marriage.” 
amet 
surprise | 
— “ What position in life does the.mah 
at you are efigaged to occupy, Ethel?” 
is ‘Denl” Destakoe. fathel, rather 
is Pau 2) hd rat 
» The manner in which Sir Edward 
received her news did not-altogether please 


“And your marriage is to take place soon, 

say ?’’ inquired the baronet, with some- 

iting that sounded 'very much like asmothered 
Troan. 

** Yes, it. ie fixed for the week after next,” 
she ~— bravely; ‘and I should not like it 
to be rred on eny-account; deferred mat- 
riages sometimes turn out to be unlucky ones, 
Unele Edward.” 


“ Harvey, you can go! back to the hotel,” | : 
said the baronet, rather 


t sharply. “(Ido not 
requize yotrr presence here any longer !”’ And 
Harvey, who-had been drinking in every word 
that was uttered eget mires Mar amr was 
c to take his departare. 

e dear girl!” Sir Edward ‘continued, 
po ae het abenis tautehillier Ltene 
ce; “to tra » Lfear 

fail to prove ssslit eatcitadsbecnoe than ofl 
the circumstances connected with your life 
have undergone such a material @. I wish 
from my heart that I had but: free 
and enixttoped: by an en Ww may 
have been all ell. in: the days when you 
imagined to be the child of poor 
patents, cotopelied to earu your dwn diving, 





but which must sadly hinder you in assuming 
your changed and important position. You 
must try to assimilate — to the require- 
ments of that position, Ethel. A poor teacher 
of languages, a needy, obscure individual—isnot 
fitted to be master of Framleigh Towers, re- 
member; and if your lover is really a sensible, 
po) oA ame oe am me he will be the first to 
recognise the your engagement ought 
under existing circumstances, to be brought to 
an end, As Miss Framleigh of Framleigh 
Towers there is a brilliant future before you, 
and your husband should possess both rank 
and fortane.” 

*ButIdo not wish Paul to recognize any- 
thing of the kind!” said Ethel, pleadingly. 
“He is so proud that he would set me free at 
once ; and, in so doing, make me a very un- 
happy woman.”’ 

‘You are certainly a wilful one,” replied 
Sir Edward, with an involuntary smile, as he 
did his best by means of arguments, entreaties, 
and even downright scolding to bring about a 
change in her em But his efforts were 
all in vain, thel remained firm in her 
allegiance to her poor lover, although it grieved 
her sorely to be compelled to refusé her uncle’s 
first request. 

“I cannot give Paul up,” she replied, 
sadly. ‘ His love is far more precious to me 
than either wealth or position; and yet'I am 
so sorry to vex you, Uncle Edward, you who 
have behaved with such kindness and gene- 
rosity towards me, Surely you would not 
haive me prove false to the man I love, simp! 
because I have suddenly grown rich and he is 
still poor? Could you continue to respect me 
if I behaved in such a shallow, heartless 
mauner, and laid myself open to the scorn of 
all true, noble women ? ” 

And, as the baronet suffered his eyes to rest 
upon the beautiful face, the pleading, eloquent 
eyes, the firm, sweet lips of his mewly-found 
niece, he could but admire the constancy, the 
steady unwavering fidelity she displayed to- 
—_— —— been —— won = are —~ 

ays gone by, even while he regretted it, is 
own son Bertram could but have had this 
lovely high-souled girl for his bride what hap- 
piness t-yet have been his! But she was 
about to herself away, as it were, ona 
man vastly her inferior, a man who would 
take what should have been Bertram's place 
at hh Towers, As this bitter refiec- 
tion crossed his mind Sir Edward fairly hated 
Paul. Beauchamp. 

‘Will you not even consent to defer your 
marriage for a short time?” he inquired, 
without giving any direct answer to her last 
“You will have so much to occapy 
8 your time and attention 


said wistfally, 


” A 
ar ‘have 


¢ 





mother, and I shall always continue to do so,” 

lied Ethel, with loving earnestness. “Oh! 
what a strange wonderfal day this has been 
for usboth!” 

And then the two women, folded in each 
others’ arms, indulged in the truly feminine 
luxury of a good cry. 

*“‘IT know what we'll do,” Ethel exclaimed, 
when they grew calm again. “ We’llgo round 
to Paul’s lodgings and tell him all about it. I 
shall just have time before going to the theatre. 
He has a right to know about everything that 
concerns me. Put your things on, mother 
dear, and we'll take that pattern teacher by 
storm. I wonder in what sort of order or dis- 
order we shall find the bachelor’s rooms.” 





CHAPTER VII. 

‘Waex Ethel, accompanied by Mrs. Vaughan, 
entered his untidy sitting room, Paul Beau- 
champ was in the act of smoking a cigar, 
while the coat that he had just thrown off on 
account of the heat ley beside him, and his 
slippered feet reclined luxuriously upon a 
second chair. He started up hastily as his 
unexpected visitors entered the room, and 
made some apology for the condition in which 
they had found it. 

‘‘I’m delighted to see you,” he remarked, 
“but had I known that you were coming I would 
have had things in something like order against 
your arrival. You have stolen a march upon 
me, Ethel, and surprised me in the midst of 
an awful muddle.” 

Ethel only laughed, 

“We should not have honoured you with a 
visit, Paul, if we had not had « special reason 
for doing so!”’ 

“Has anything happened?’ inquired the 
young man, anxiously. 

He had a vague, nameless fear that even 
now, with their marriage so close at hand, 
some unfavourable circumstance might arise 
to prevent them from coming together. 

Yes!" she responded, quickly. “Some- 
thing has happened, and I am still so bewil- 
dered by it that I can hardly believe in, much 
less realise, all that has occurred to tne since 
yesterday.” s 

And then, choosing her words carefully, in 
order to avoid wounding Mrs. Vaughan’s feel- 
ings, Ethel made her lover acquainted with Bir 
E Framleigh’s visit, and ber sudden 
acquisition of wealth. 

Long ere the tale was finished, Panl Beau- 
cna ews from his seat, and paced the room 
with hasty strides, in a state of intense ex- 
citement. 

And so my Ethel is an heiress, Miss Fram- 
leigh of Fremleigh Towers?” he remarked, 
atthe conélusion, while he placed ‘his hands 
lightly upon the girl’s shouliers, and regarded 
her lovely, earnest face with a smile. “ People 
only speak the ‘truth when they declare real 
life to be far more sensational, and full of 
stirring, évents than fiction, You 
‘will make  queenly mistress for those grand 
ola Towers, Ethel |” 

“Do you know anything of them? Have 
you ever been to Framleigh ?” she inquired, 
with some surprise. 

“«T have been within a few miles of the 
wl he replied, with an odd smile ; ‘‘ and 

know that your estate is a large one; and 
‘the name that rightly to you takes 
rank among the highest and best in the land. 
What a great and important personage you 
have become all at unce, my darling !” 

“I feel quite certain that I shall wake up 
a and find my wonderful change ci 

rime'to have been only the reanlt of a too 

dream !” said Ethel, merrily. “1 


~eannot ‘persuade myself that it is really a 


factl”’ 
-« By-the-way!” said Paul, quite covlly to 
— “does Se ua know of 
engagement existing between us?” 

‘Yes ; I thought it only right'to make him 
acquainted with it at once!” she téptied, 
frankly ; “and he did not at all approve of it ; 
but I'am my own mistress, and——” 
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‘Sir Edward’s objection to our engage- 
ment,’’ interrupted Paul, quietly, ‘‘ is not to be 
wondered at. There was nothing incon- 
gruous about our marriage before your for- 
tune had arrived, Ethel, but things are on 
a very different footing between us now. A 
poor teacher of languages can hardly be con- 
sidered an eligible parti for a rich and 
beautiful heiress.” 

“Panl! How can you allude to me, and to 
yourself, in such a cruel manner!” she ex- 
claimed, earnestly. ‘“‘ Money cannot affect the 
love that we bear to each other, and you are 
fit to occupy any station in life, no matter how 
exalted it might be. “I did not mean to com- 
pliment you,” she continued, with a smile and 
a blash, “ but your perversity forced me to do 
80.” 

‘*You might even aspire to a coronet, 
Ethel,’”’ he replied, gravely. Are you alto- 
gether without ambition?” 

“No, but my ambition lies in a different 
direction,’’ she said, lightly ; ‘‘and a certain 
cross-grained teacher of languages is dearer 
to me than the proudest duke in Christendom. 
We love each other, Paul, and that is enough. 
‘What is the world’s opinion tous? Even Sir 
Edward will learn to regard my engagement in 
a favourable light before long, and then every- 
thing will run smoothly for us,” 

* You are faithfulness personified, my dar- 
ling!’ he replied, passionately. ‘‘First you 
sacrifice your stage career on my bidding, 
and then you refuse to allow your newly- 
acquired riches to serve as a barrier between 
us. Did ever a man meet with such perfect 
love before, I wonder ?”’ 

**T cannot understand half-love,’’ she said, 
with a dreamy light in her soft, grey eyes. 
‘*Love for me means a total surrender of self. 
I am glad of this money because it will render 
our life a much easier one, and we shall be 
able to help others as well, Paul. But, at the 
same time, I could have done very well with- 
oat it, providing that we were always to be 
together, for your love jis the mainspring of 
all my happiness. NowI will tell you of a 
plan that suggested itself to me as I came 
along just now. First and foremost, it is my 
wish that Sir Edward and you should become 
great friends, 

“TI am afraid that your wish is not very 
likely to be fulfilled,” he replied, with a dubi- 
ous air, “ since the worthy baronet, in his own 
mind, doubtless wishes me at Jericho, or a 
few miles beyond!” 

“Never mind!” continued Ethel, un- 
dauntedly; “the prejudice ,he entertains 
against you will quickly vanish when once you 
have become acquainted with each other. 
Mother and I are going to his hotel, the Lang- 
hax, to-morrow morning. We are to spend 
the day with him, ia order to promote the 
véry slight acquaintance now existing between 
us, and to make certain arrangements with 
regard to the transfer of the estate. I want 
you to call upon him, Paul, during the morn- 
ing, and break the ice with a bold hard. Sir 
Edward is too just and kind to maintain a dis- 
like against anyone when no good reason for it 
exists. You will soon be firm friends!” 

“Very well, I will do as you wish, Ethel !”’ 
he replied, after a brief consideration. 
‘‘ Perhaps, as you say, he will give me a favour- 
able reception, and become reconciled to the 
idea of our marriage. I wish to Heaven that 
I ee win both his confidence and forgive- 
ness » 

**I donot think your past actions call for the 
latter,” she said, gladly, ‘ although I hope very 
much that you willgaintheformer. My uncle 
is sacrificing so much in giving ‘the estate up 
to methat I should be sorry to grieve or offend 
him unnecessarily. Paul, there are times 
when I feel that I am little better than a 
usurper, taking from other people what they 
have enjoyed for so many long years!” 

‘* Yes ; Ishould think jour conscience pricks 
you .now and then;” replied Paul, with an 
amused smile. 

“It does, indeed!” she replied, naively. 
“It was so noble of Sir Edward to trace me 


| out directly and relinquish all claim upon the 

| estate when he had always expected his only 

| son to come into possession after his own 

| death. I wanted to divide it fairly between 

| us, but he would not listen to such a sugges- 
tion!” 

“So Sir Edward has a son then?” remarked 
Paul Beauchamp, indifferently. 

“ Yes!” interposed Mrs, Vaughan, with a 
despondent shake of the head ; ‘‘ but he had a 
quarrel with his father some years ago, and 
nothing has been heard of him since. I tell 
Ethel that it’s her duty, now she’s come into 
what would have been his property, to make 
some oe for that misguided young man, 
should he ever turn up in.” 

“I shall be orly too glad to do so if I can 
get the opportunity,” said Ethel. “It pains 
me to think how much I am depriving my 
uncle and his children of, as it is. I wonder 
what can have become of Bertram, Sir Ed- 
ward’s only son?” 

‘‘ Perhaps that ‘misguided young man’ has 
hung himself, or gone to America by this 
time,” suggested Paul, gravely. ‘If not, you 
certainly owe him some compensation, Ethel, 
for robbing him of his inheritance.” 

“ What do you think I ought to offer him 
whenever he comes? ” she inquired, earnestly. 

‘You might marry him, and so set every- 
thing straight at once,” he replied, without 
even the ghost of a sm.le, 

“ Paul, you are too absurd !” she said, as she 
rose to go. “Since I cannot persuade you to 
regard the subject from a serious point of view 
Ishall not stay any longer. You have promised 
to call upon Sir Edward to-morrow morning, 
remember.” 

“TI shall not forget my promise or fail to 
keep it;’’ hereturned. ‘‘ Ethel, you have had so 
many surprises lately that I suppose one more 
would hardly be sufficient to throw your mind 
off its balance.” 

‘“‘Thope not,” she replied, with a laugh. 
‘‘Bedlam would be but a poor exchange for 
Framleigh Towers. What surprise are you 
alluding to, Paul ?” 

“It was merely an idle question,” said the 
young man, as he accompanied his visitors to 
the door, while Scamp brought up the rear 
with a great deal of superfluous barking. 
“ Good-bye until to-morrow, my darling. Mrs. 
Vaughan, if you will persist in looking so un- 
happy upon such a joyfal occasion I think 
that mourning orders are more to your taste 
than wedding dresses. For Ethel’s sake you 
must try to be more cheerful. We are not 
going to be hung, you know!” 

‘* Only married,’ said Ethel, saucily. “I 
wonder which is the more preferable fate of 
the two. Paul, try, for once, to be punctual 
when to-morrow morning comes, An engaged 
man should really know how to keep an engage- 
ment,” 

Then the two slim, female figures vanished 
from sight round the corner of the street, and 
Paul Beauchamp, accompanied by the collie, 
went back to his den. 

** Uncle Edward,’’ said Ethel, as she stood in 
that gentleman’s luxuriously furnished sitting- 
room next morning, with little over-awed Mrs. 
Vaughan established in an easy chair by the 
window. --* Mr. Beauchamp, the gentleman to 
whom I am engaged, is coming here presently 
to see you. I think, when once you have seen 
him, that you will be able to understand we | 
I have clung so firmly to him, in spite of 
your remonstrances. Willyou try for my sake 
to like hima little? I should be so sorry to 
pain or vex you, todo anything against your 
will, and. yet I cannot give him up.” 

Sir Edward was not altogether insensible to 
the musical voice—the beautiful, pleading face 
of his brother’s child. He could have ost 
found it in his heart to love Ethel, although 
she had been the innocent cause of a greal deal 
of trouble; and, by reason of her existence, 
Framleigh Towers must pass away from his 
own children. He could have forgiven her for 
this, however, and loved her as a daughter 
had it not been for her engagement. That was 





more than Sir Edward could endure patiently ; 


- 





the mere thought of it annoyed and pained him 
deeply. That a teacher of languages, a common- 
place, under-bred man, a mere nobody, without 
a ten-pound note to call his own, should reign 
supreme at the Towers, by virtue of his 
marriage with their real owner, was an idea 
fall of intense bitterness for the baronet. It 
caused him to close his heart against Ethel’s 
petition, and to assume a coldness, towards 
her that he was very far from feeling. 

“Since this Mr.—ah—Beauchamp intends 
calling upon me this morning, Ethel,’ he 
replied haughtily, ‘I can hardly refuse to see 
him, At the same time Iam not likely to altee 
the opinion that I already entertain concernr 
ing him, and the interview cannot fail to prov- 
unsatisfactory to us both. I wish very much 
that you had not planned it.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Siz Epwarp’s manner was not calculated to 
inspire any great feeling of hope within Ethel’s 
breast, and her heart throbbed painfully as the 
time appointed for Paul Beauchamp’s visit 
drew nigh. 

It would be a great relief to her if her lover 
could only succeed in producing a favourable 
impression upon her uncle, but the latter’s 
deeply-rooted prejudice against Paul rendered 
this desirable result extremely improbable. 

“If Mr, Beauchamp does not arrive within 
the space of ten minutes, Ethel, I’m afraid 
that we shall have to start for Mullam’s office 
and keep him waiting until our return,” Sir 
Edward remarked, presently, after consulting 
his own watch and the clock on the marble 
chimney-piece. ‘A lawyer’s time is valuable, 
and I promised him that we would be there 
soon after eleven.” 

But for once in his life Paul managed to be 


punctual, 

Sir Edward had, scarcely finished speaking 
when Ethel heard a well-known footstep as- 
cending the stairs, and Paul Beauchamp 
entered the room without being announced by 
the waiter. 

Ethel could not repress a feeling of intense 
pride and gratification as her eyes rested upon 
the tall, manly form of her lover, who she 
thought had never shown to better ge: 
than upon that particular morning. Well- 
dressed, handsome, with a face betokening 
power and intellect, a manner full of uncon- 
scious good breeding, he was certainly more 
calculated to find his way into the graces 
of anyone not hopelessly prejudiced against 


him. 

“ Uncle Edward, this is——” 

But Ethel’s introduction was rudely nipped 
in the bud by the baronet himself, 

With an exclamation ex ve of profound 
astonishment, not unmingled with emotion, he 
advanced towards the young man and grasped 
him eagerly by the hand, 

‘‘ Bertram, my boy, what in eaven’s name 
is the meaning of this? I thought you were 
never coming back to me again.” 

“It means, sir, that I am engaged to Miss 
Framleigh !’’ Bertram replied, gravely. “And 
I am here for the purpose of asking your con- 
sent to our marriage?” 

“But Paul Beauchamp, what of him?” 
said the bewildered baronet. 

“ He does not exist any longer,” continued 
Bertram, with a smile; while Ethel listened 
and looked on in silent wonder at this new 
dénouement. “1 adopted the name when, in 
order to earn my own living, I 
teacher of languages, because I thought the 
real one might be . Father, are 
you willing to overlook past disagreements, 
which I, for one, have deeply regretted, and 
to allow a more friendly fecling to take their 

lace ?”’ 
Pu Yes, Bert, I am quite willing to do £0,” 
said the baronet, y; ‘‘andIamonly too 
thankful to welcome you back again. I may 
have been a little too imperious, and you 
were very headstrong, my boy; the best thing 
we can do is to forget and forgive. I’m 
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delighted to hear of your engagement, but, at 
the same time, I am considerably mystified to 
know how it came about. Ethel, you sly 
puss, were you aware that the lover whose 
cause you defended so valiantly yesterday 
against all my attacks was really my own 
son?” 

“No, sir; Ethel knew me only as the poor, 
ill.paid teacher of languages,” replied Bertram, 
turning towards her with a pleading look on 
his handsome face as he spoke. ‘She learns 
the fact of our relationship now for the first 
time. Ethel, dearest, you will forgive me for 
having won you while under false colours?” 

“T am not at all sure that I shall do 80,” 
she. said, gravely. ‘‘The deception that has 
been practised towards me is simply terrible. 
I would have kept your secret, Paul, haa you 
thought proper to make me acquainted with it.” 

« But you said, once, that you would marry 
none but a Lee man, remember !’’ he con- 
tinued; ‘‘and I feared Pee ae —_ a 
by letti ow t nged to the 
pe pms SS tien wretched cad Borrowdale. 
Then, again, I had quarrelled with my father, 
and; had he decided to cut me off with the 
proverbial shilling, my position would not 
have been worth ane: about. So, you see, 
I had good reasons for ing you in ignor- 
ance of my past history, Ethel, and cousins, 
you know, should never disagree. I shall take 
my forgiveness for granted.” 

“ Are you not thankful Ethel,” he added, 
* that you have been permitted to escape from 
that personification of shabby gentility, a poor 


acher 

‘‘No, I liked Paul Beauchamp too well to 
feel glad that I have lost him,”’ she replied, 
decisively ; ‘ but, since you are all against me, 
I ig “ee I must consent to look favourably 
upon Bertram Framleigh instead.” 

“By so doing you will make him a very 
happy man,” said Bertram ; “ and, there being 
no cause or just impediment jn the way of it, 
I don’t see why our marriage should not take 
place next week.” , 

‘*Sir Edward has not given his sanction to 
it yet,” replied Ethel with a mischievous light 
in her clear grey eyes. ‘‘He was very much 
against it just now, and I should noi like to go 
entirely against his wishes even in the choice 
of a husband, Bertram.” 

“Circumstances alter cases,’’ said the 
baronet, gravely. “I should have been more 
than human, Ethel, could I have seen the 
estate pass away from me and mine into other 
hands without experiencing a keen pang of re- 
gret. This regret was intensified when I found 
that you were about to be married to a man 
who might or might not make a good use of the 
tiches thus suddenly thrust upon him; but 
having tested your faith so keenly, I can only 
add now that-I could not possibly have a more 
desirable, and, mayI say, a more dearly-loved 
daughter-in-law.”’ 

‘*T think that I am almost too happy,” said 
Ethel, as she hid her tearfal, blushing face on 
Bertram’s broad shoulder. “Our marriage 
can take place now without displeasing Sir 
Edward, and every cloud seems to bave 
vanished for the time being. I cannot think 
what I have done to merit so much happiness, 
Bertram.” 

“If love and fidelity meant bliss in retarn, 
I am quite sure that you are entitled to a large 
share,” said the baronet, pleasantly. ‘‘ Ber- 
tram, you graceless young scamp, your wife is 
a world too good for you.” 

‘*T am aware of that, sir!’ replied Bertram; 
‘and doubtless it had some share in bringing 
us together, since extremes are generally sup- 
posed to meet,’’ 

“Maud must become acquainted with her 
cousin as soon as possible,” continued the 
baronet. ‘‘My daughter will be only too 
pleased to figure as one of your bridesmaids, 
Ethel. Next to being a bride, the greatest 
pleasure that can fall to a girl's share is, I 
firmly believe, that of being a bridesmaid. 
You must be married at Framleigh church too, 
or the village people will say that we have 
cheated them out of a féte day.” 





‘* Have you forgotten your appointment with 
Mr. Muillam, Uncle Edward ?” inquired Ethef 
pleasantly, when the clock was on the point o 
striking twelve. ‘I am afraid that we shall 
be very late.” 

‘Bless my soul! yes! I had forgotten it 
altogether until ‘ae reminded me of it, child,” 
exclaimed Sir Edward, ruefully. ‘I had no 
idea how quickly the time was going either. 
Well, we had better start at once, and explain 
the reason for this terrible want of punctuality 
on our part as best we can.” 


. * 

A marriage took place at Framleigh church 
a week later on, and the bells rang out merrily 
from the old-tower, 

Bertram Framleigh’s bride had already won 
golden opinions from the village people, and 
when she left the church, leaning on her hus- 
band’s arm, with pretty blue-eyed Maud Fram- 
leigh among the fair girl bridesmaids behind 
her, they strewed her pathway with flowers, 
and cheered until they were hoarse, and found 
it necessary to refresh the inner man with 
some of the good brown ale that had been so 
plentifully provided for the occasion. 

The romantic story connected with her birth 
was known to them all, and it served to 
deepen the interest which her great beauty and 
graceful, kindly manner had already excited, 
while her marriage with Sir Edward’s son gave 
universal satisfaction. 

The tenantry turned out en masse to partici- 
pate in a wedding so much to their taste; and 
hospitality on a princely scale—for rich and 
eee alike—was the order of the day at Fram- 

eigh Towers. 

“It is indeed a grand old place,’’ Ethel re- 
marked fondly, as they were driven away in 
the carriage and pair, after going through the 
ordeal of a shower of rice and satin slippers, 
while Sir Edward, surrounded by the wedding 
guests, waved a farewell to them from the 
doorway. 

s Only one short year ago, Bertram, when I 
was an obscure actress, and you an ill-paid 
teacher, we little imagined what happiness the 
future held in store for us both.” 

‘*Very true,” replied her husband, with a 
smile; ‘ but, even then, we were not altogether 
without happiness, little wife, since the key- 
stone of our present bliss, the love that has 
been ours all oe the piece, was in exist- 
ence, and it went a long way towards redeem- 
ing the minor discomforts of life.” 

+ . 


* 

Well, yes, I think we’ve had enough of it 
for one day,” says Mr. Merrivale, the manager 
of the “ Frivolity,’’ as he wipes his heated brow 
at the end of a long day’s partridge-shooting, 
and contemplates the well-filled bags with 
grave enjoyment and honest pride. ‘‘ What 
with good sport and glorious weather, I feel 
that I’m growing ‘aoe young again, and equal 
to any amount of exertion, Framleigh air 
has given me a new digestion and a clearer 
brain. You never did a kinder thing in your 
life, Mr. Framleigh, than asking me down here 
on a visit. I have enjoyed it immensely, and 
it quite pricks my conscience—what little I 
can afford to keep of that expensive luxury— 
to remember the ill-feeling I bore towards you 
when you robbed me of a star. It’s a clear 
case of returning good for evil.” 

‘Never mind,” says Bertram Framleigh, 
with a laugh, as they shoulder their guns and 
turn homewards, ‘* You would have lost your 
star, Merrivale, when her real parentage was 
disclosed, even had I been obliging enough to 
remove myself to another sphere; so the blame 
of taking her from you does not rest entirely 
upon my shoulders. She still plays an im- 
portant part—in real life—and her talent, of 
which I am justly proud, is not altogether 
hidden.” 

The manager is spending his well-earned 
holiday at Framleigh Towers. Ethel had ex- 
pressed a wish that he should be invited and 
her husband willingly consented, to the no 
small gratification and enjoyment of the hard- 
working manager himself. 


distinction for himsejf at the Bar is being 
rapidly realized. By dint of hard, unremitting 
study he has made up for lost time, and already 
he is spoken of in legal circles as a clever and 
promising young barrister, 

Sir Edward, once so averse to his son’s em- 
7 a profession, now takes pleasure in the 
fact of his success, and reads the eloquent, 
decisive speeches that have helped to render 
him famous, with keen enjoyment. 

Bertram’s future is full of rich promise, and 
those who have his interest so closely at heart 
watch his rapid progress, and exult over each 
fresh triumph, are unconscious as they do so, 
that their love and devotion are nerving his 
arm and rendering him strong for conquest, 
since even success must lose half its charm 
unless there are dear ones to applaud and share 
the proud joy of the winner. 


* * * . . 


James Harvey isin the receipt of a small 

annuity, and so lorg as he behaves himself 
a well, he will never know what it is to 
want. 
Sir Edward could hardly punish him for 
the base motive that had led to the disclosure, 
when that disclosure had been the means of 
bringing so much happiness to him and his, 
and the ex-valet’s last years are crowned by 
something like humble prosperity. 

Mrs. Vaughan lives at Framleigh with her 
adopted daughter. Ethel leaves the house- 
keeping entirely to her, since the little woman 
has a great desire to be useful, and in her 
quiet way she is really happy. 

The bond of love existing between the young 
husband and wife grows stronger and firmer 
with every day of theirexistence. It hasstood 
the test of poverty and temptation, and the 
sunshine of prosperity can but serve to increase 
the fair growth of mutual love and confidence 
that promises to last, green and unfading, un- 
touched by wintry frost or blighting winds, 
through the years yet to come. 


[THE END.] 








PEARLS. 


The stingy are allwuss the loudest in their 
komplents ov the stingyness ov others. 

A gentleman never lozes hiz reckoning ; he 
iz allwuss a gentleman, drunk or sober. 

The man who will learn only bi experience 
iz a student for life in the world’s highest- 
priced skool. 

Woman iz a kreature ov instinkts and senti- 
ment, and quite often they are more than a 
match for the logick ov man. 

We all hav our trials,and the grate mistake 
we make iz in thinking they are grater than 
other peoples. 

An old phool iz wuss than a yang one, 
bekauze hehaz had more experience in the 
bizzness. 

Lust and avarice are the two meanest 
pashuns, and it seem strange that they should 
be the most common. 

Just about in proposhun that a man haz 
genius, the rarest ov gifts, he iz in danger ov 
making a phool ov himself. Strange, ain’t 
it? 


The man who never forgives an injury iz 

one ov them kind ov men who never forgets a 

favour. 

Whare honesty won't win suckcess iz a dis- 

grace to every man. 

A man ov “elegant leizure’’ is a very rare 

bird. Leizure seldum begits elegance, 

A man may learn infidelity from books, and 

from his assoshiates, but he kant learn it from 

on mother, or the works of God that surround 
im. 

No woman really loves the man she kan 

sane, but rather the one who can manage 
er. 

The monkey is a true humorest, and his 

humor koneists in doing sensible things, just 





Bertram’s early ambition to earn fame and 


like a monkey.—JosH Buix.ines 
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FACETIA. 
Trt man Who his hair shottd be'ctre- 
ful not to touch the spotin His head. 


Man fs very much ‘like an egg— keep him in 
hot water aad he is bound to ‘become hard- 


AN éxchange has an. article on ‘“Bread- 
staffs.” It may ‘be, Now give us an ‘article 
on “ Ment’s tuff.” 

Tue scales of justice are fr the weight of 
the transgressor, ard thb stales of the groeet 
are fot the short weight of the purchaser, 

“No one is ever fatigued-after the exercise 
of-forbearance.’’ Neo it is eld:forbearahce 
that gets tired. 

Mankmp are more Mdebdted to industry than 
ingenuity. A.great many mankinds around 
here are indebted to their boarding-house 


‘ftusowsd, appear a fod! and be a’ 
A wtbad many ipecple succeéd in appe B 
be fools, and that is about all they do stetéed 


ease I is as impossible to be soiled by any 
outward touch as the sunbeam,” said Milton. 
Some men are determined not to soil the truth, 
‘as they never touch it. 

“ As every thread of aid ie is-valuable, £0 is 
every mintite of time.” the trouble with 
most people is that there are more minutes 
than threads in their Vicinity. 

I LIKE your new het very much,” he said} 3 
“it’s ‘chic’ é therée’s a sort ef ‘abandon.’— 
**Theve isn’t any Sort of a-band on it!” she 
said pouting ; ‘‘it’s.a real ostrich feather.” 

A Lawyer attempting to brewbeat-a female 
witness, told her she brass encugh to make 
a seuespan. The woman retorted, ‘and you 
have sauce enoagh to-fill it,” 

“A coop constitation is hike money:box— 
its full value ismever' known autil it haw been 
broken,’ says a contemporary. Now give us the 
figures as to whit &@ “broken constitution is 
worth and we will be happy. 

One of the most effectual ways of pleasing 
and of making one’s self loved is to be cheer- 
fal; joy softens more hearts than tears. But 
what is bothering asy'is to find out what it is 
that softens soummany heads. 


“Don't btand on véremony ; Come in,” said 
a lady to au off Tirmér, #8 she pened the 
door. “‘ Why, my goodnéss! Excass me, 
mha’am. I thought was standing on the 
door-mat.”’ : 

Heav steward to passenger, who is about to ° 
go ashore after a ten days’ voyage, with an 
eye to the customary fee :—‘‘ Yes, sir, I’m 
head steward, sir.” cee who has 


looked for him in vain during the voyage :— 
Goes off | 


* Ahlare you? Glad to meet you.’ 
chuckling to himself, 


Economy.—The art of living on nothing 
while doing @ Yood *busitiess. Political 
seonomy—The art of always keeping'on the 
right side of the party m ‘power. Social 
economy—The art of living ‘off somebody 
doing @ good bisinéss, without doing ‘any 
basiness yourself. 

Mr, B.had married the divorced wife of Mr. 
C., bathad never met him. “ Hallo,” said B., 


‘*is this Mr. John C.?” “The Sime,” ‘Said ° 


Mr. C. “I ought to know you; we’ré kin.” 
‘How do you make that oat?” “Why, we 
are husbands-in-law, ain’t we?” ‘The'relation- 
ship was duly acknowledged. 


*' Jack,” said -an affectionate mother of 
Stapleton, the other morning, “ won really 
mast come honte earlier at night. you sup- 
pose Esmeralda likes to ‘a you stay 80 
late?” “Tl tell you how.it was,” replied 
Jack; ‘‘ you see she was sitting on my hat, 
and I felt alitt'e delicate about mentionin 
thefact,”” ‘ Very well; IH give.you a bit o 
advice. The next time don’t hold your hatin 


Ley 5 ance 


_ 


-| mained 4 cure him, 


Sau hee “of the essential oils of 
industry. 

ExGtisu sparrows are eal te. Us quohion 
toast. They are pretty good on bréad-crumbs 


aan oy us aks why 8 poor, eee’ invariably | ‘eno 


ehaye reg even the question 

neste ‘tnaldeatce, 4 ave concluded 

Soe ape rina egy to keep eee 
wolf from the door. 


AT en evening purty where one of the guenté 
preserved a strict silence, fe matter what 
miglft be thé subject of conversation. Theos 
dore Hook at ldst-advanced to bint and said: 
“If you area fool, you are ® Wise man; if | 
you are a wise man, pow até fool,” 

Ar tHe Oreks.—Two wottten shake hands 
~e ‘angry 


friends 

iedaaeie ohn rophiohMensaas Osu. the 

she 

is ‘to ugly that There not the eotrage’to be her 
enemy a” 

One winter day, yiin the kitctien windows 

were covered with frost, a lady took the round 


| cover of the tea-kettle and madé rings on the 


windows for the amusement of hét three-year- 
old daughter. The latter Watched what was 
going on, and then asked, earnestly, “Mi 
is 00 writing pancakes?” pe aw 
Tue salon of Madam X.avas fall, .A gra- 
cious and artless young lady began’a romance 
timidly. ‘The lady of the house went toa 
group of young men who were talsing aloud, 
and said: “ You are wrotig te-talk when one 
is singing.” ‘Pardon me,” interrupted| the 
young lady, stoppitg suddenty ; it is 'T-who 
am wrong in ‘singing when anydne is talking! ’ | 
“Sister told’me to come in and talk to you 
“till she found her hair,” said a little six-year- 
old girl to her bigsistér’s beau, “* ng you like 
to have me talk to you? Sistér say 
like a screech owl. What isa acta owl? 
ont oe si ry jet me?’ Sistér says you don’t 
=e know beans; ge a whole bag bord 
ister says—wh . yon ain’ bg, are you 
Oh, my, won't & ster be mad, Spout ¢ 


&. eiutuzwin whose cisstem. it was to‘onter- | 
tdin ‘very often a cirele of friends, observed }-be 


that one of them was in the habit of eating 
something befere 


offence he said :+-'"For-what, we are about to 
receive, and for what James Taylor has already 
received, the Lord make ws truly thankfal. 


“Parnee, you afe ah awful ‘brave man,” 
paid a youth, as hé stiodtlied down the old’ 
man’s gréy locks the other evening. ‘How do} 

Know that?” “Oh, I heard some men 
fown at the shap say thatyo n killed thousands 
of séldiers duting t 
was a beef contractor for the atmty.” “ Yes, 
that’s what theysaid 1” explained Young inno- 
cent, as he slid for the ktichen. 


iGnockrs end others who-sell marmalade are 
in the habit of stating, as an- additional recom- 
the commodit 


mendation of y, thet itis an ex- 
cellent substitute for batter. An old woman 
purchesed some, believing it 'to:possess al)-the 


properties of butter. ‘ewe ‘time afterwards 


she called on the-deslér, and said she had been. 


imposed ou, “as it-was nae substitate for 
butter at a’, for shé-had ‘tried to fry fish in't 
‘and they were burned "bo a cinder.’ 


‘Taerr were tears in the soft blae eyes as she 
raised a # hese from his ee er 
r nse is test now what 
Wie thie Taatter ‘ebbing ‘ly wat : **Papa failed 
to-day ; ; lost évery aunt e had in the world. 
It is ‘aterrible blow. Butthat won't make any 
difference in your feelings forme, George, will 
it?” And she threw a look of entreaty at him 
that t have melted ‘a cast-iron elevated 
railway director. “No, ” vetornéd the implac- 
able youth calmly, 
changed.some time 


her arms as if he had been greased, and was 





your lap.” 





gone for ever. 


amina, | | 


ou bing 1; 


-wen/asked, and deter- j it will be unnecessary {to tell 
Upen a repetition of the | he shakes his head there is 


|) my experiencs 


ee Slag for you 
et-he slid Sat of 


45 nner table), bles 
inner-| lake, 
the roast Peet 

You ists Tec t ea 
tao Tota nse. Eee ® 
duck. at has" tour.” 
— John, Ihave snotiagit for 
some tite dhek toy shirts. always come. 
Gratloand ous weak ton late, ‘How is th 
xcuse pans b 
site ar erage i oot aT 
them wear 
9 a another week ’” wait 
‘Diby’r Unsvssistaxp-— “* What makes the 
| men go out between thie acts? ee meetty 


country atthe théatre. ‘Qh! 
trode tai el.” “ But Dexa ae. 
stand it,” “ Understand what “ Wihy,: I 


Sous Stocuhas thaptreahien Sommcbedeerietag 
fred air mast Bevery Shiok abi heavy?” be 

a ‘ab avy? e 
>was left-in ignorance. 

Foorrans o8 Dage-sTtert i aneee ap 
Hands.” Vietitn ‘SAT right what 0 yon 
want ?”—* Your wnt and Praha ~ 2, 
igi the. the tyour pardon, you Gort te- 

‘took down that text 

i Tm an ‘editor; ‘and 

——" oe a Hore, née to bwy a 

Yaneh of bread-and-cheese, and o abst your 
business. ’’ 

A stony is. = of @ Sasa of 
the Chureb of Bogland, who oa tah sep 
ing a country benefice in the “ptt of his 
lege, urged a friend to-pay him a visit as soon 
ashe got into resideace, and so tittter des pr 
fect good faith: “I have a noe li 
| field attached to the rec ¢ mrean Yo keep 
a couple of heap, and we 8 prewttase 
kidneys ayer Lege: mora ‘br 


to 
his elient, tated Se dinent from the argu- 
ment advanced by a shake of head. ‘I 
see, gentlemen,” said:Curran, ‘I see > mo- 
an. of .his.lordship’s head. - 
quainted with his lordship would bes 


think’ it implied 9 difference of - bat 
tassared, gentlemen, this is. 
‘When you know his: hadehin.es Sia do, 
cr Aa 
it. ” 

Gia Tuomas amp. sun’ Bans. aan 
field, in her ‘‘ Reminiscences .of + and 
| Diplomatic Life,” tells « -curious en 
about her own father, who i himself 


4 from the. members of the ren 
account of his dislike to the noise of c 

“It.is said,” .she writes, ‘‘ that one day my 
fother was Walking in . Portland-place, when 


” Me? y 1) he met a nurse-catrying.a baby in dae.arzas, 


and, being struck with the beanty of 
fant, he inquired whose it was. The murse, 
much astonished, answered, ‘‘ Your own, Sir 
Thomes.” 
A LINGERING SUPERSTITION. 
Two gentlemen were converting the ‘other 
‘aay on the folly of superstitions, whén one of 


| them ‘remarked, ‘‘ There's just one superstition 


which clin 8 to me still.. I never like to break 
a mirror, Inever knew any bad tuck to follow,. 
but I don’t like =o have it ha 

“T agree with repli © other, “and 
San’ ‘warranted my fears. I 
have never broken a titror but I have ‘met 
with some bad luck the same day.” 

“ yet it possible? ” asked the first, with open 


mout 
9 Yes,” renlied the other gentleman, ““there 


was never @ on which I broke “a mirror 
‘that I did tery fn trom two to twenty-five 

ands.” 

** You don’t say so!” 

«And more than that, the’amount lost has 
always corresponded ‘with ‘the value of ‘the 
mirror broken.” 





“Ah, likely, Tikely;” and ‘the 
éibjeth was abeaply causa. 











ther 


low,. 
‘and 

met 
open 
there 


irror 
y-tive 


{ has 
t ‘the 


i the 
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SOCIETY. 


—— 


Par aunouncemont that the marriage, of the 


Princess Victoria to the of Anhalt will 
Geet haces featy ot genahiaees ce 
"s Tax, ° t) 
Vw qehildren ree a conifng to & 


Two of re prandohitdren 


Boren Win give ee ee 
. Das Dycness or Surmersanp wore her tem- 
‘wt the recent 


de ‘badge cons 
irivate vi of ‘the Pr knot | 
B ark-blue ribbon. tie : into the mésties cab: 


her little Diack clienilte worn over f& 
caded silk dréss, art of black Tae, tire 
little ecrap of ‘blife being the only spot “f 
colour in her whole costame. 


a teme = gt late of ‘ae rhb ia 


page pt enala f from = Hae = 


to match fro 


Prins Bente nition of two 
orange ‘which hh Workee ‘aif coats 


‘short ti) =o halen he. was an Teka 


a renather | in Fal al 


Miss Ferauson, of ‘aseiiiaiasts, has for- 
warded a novelty tothe Fisheries E tion 
which has‘taken five years to rag t ‘con- 
= of #& large bou 
pones takén from the heads of 
a oa semt-transparent bores, 


Fe Hiade te rose, 
the hardér and thickér oie4 ie ee 


such flowers as the daisy, honwer: ‘inonth, inh 


——— while the eyes make most réalistic | 


Tre aaa Heavra.- cae course the 


matter is *k » as it 
is reritfoanity aot ble ied te as 6 alam 
ible as to the cohdition of the Caner 
a Locties afo Mpavmect by adie yma 
ay q “Are v7: sdiiie 
ee pattaking midre or less of the chathstay 
, not in its usaal form, buta kind of 
ressed gont, troublesome itself, and likely 
to retard the Queen’s progress | tows ‘& com- 
‘pléte restération to health. We, and all foyal 
subjects, SHall be Only tod Y > Slat ‘to héar more 
reassuring accounts. Mfajesty'e 
Iactority et et thféin mofe satis- 
ee by the daily wiovethents of 
par o> hye — is @ subject of een 


somnrtaiae lee ov aspevny vamny of the world. ore 


Asruvrk Jamis Paaxcrs Pronxerr, eleventh | 


Eatl ‘of Fivvall, was mitrfed'dn the 15th of 


May, to Elizabeth Be" Dan eldest ai ee of 


Mi. George Barke, i cutaty 
oe ona The marriage EE ss took “ae 
bod ‘permission Riki oe 

paioete, | in’ Bee "of hits retinas, 

Rellingadeae'D abl, sa = oe 

@ numerous Ssenablegs 8 
frieti@s of ‘tHe cdttracting vurehe The bride 
nited pi sags in a gracefal robe of white, 


of the same spotlezs hte, 
caren enue 


© one blossoms, Ste ame 
a, fidwitg white and weeath of ore 

blossoms. The ‘bridesmaids ‘were simi ‘ 
attired in pale yellow satin, the hats being of 


corresponding lel and colour. 


Tae Evpnrss Cuxnnorre, widow of the un- 
fortunate Emperor Maximilian, is said to be 
gradually Yegaining her reason, and is now 
much Ain thie heretofore. Her black 
hair has turned completely white, and her 
good looks have vanished. She has taken a 
violent passion for music, and will play for 
many hours in each day upon the piano, on 


which she took lessons when a girl. She does | 
not sing, bat when alone will hum some of the | 


wild Mexitan melodies that her husband used 
to sing when he was making a collection of 
Mexican airs during the Jast year of his un- 
happy reign. The Qaeen of the Belgians 
watches over her 
With unceasing care and solicitnde. 


g from the kick ‘ofa | 


t Of vot fh, —_—_ ci 


unfortunate sister-in-law | 


; “ , ee 
Ramway Padstow, Recerrrs:in Bngland 
WHa Wales ‘the ‘av failway teceipts by 
‘passenger trains pér in — ven =. oad. 
881. Th i itan pm 
goods tae rete Bhs toad, wed th 
eeuiee ‘Socr SauARTvatIN Wan 9, i 
eepencnis habitaht was 
| @ Pe wa receipts 21s, 
ds Baws: A feterh 


‘PosT-oFrter Gaver 

bg r the ay Gerieral ore i toe te 
‘pevei ved Bin Spositors i e 

Post. voffice Sayings Bs eR year trom 

Jannaryd to December 31 was —— boo 

Sank ee the’ yaeerest “A Sead ot 
é 

£49,907,385; On teal * hae , tele repay- 


ments to depositors Forman to £10;869; 583, 

leaving the amonnt “dife “to aepésitors 

£39,037,821. ‘Of that ‘sum; £29, UE was 

Cott ‘for the Redtic- 

tion df the. Nations Debt for carester au. 

The expenses ‘of inshagement last year were 
£221,652. 








GEMS, 
Wuen thon receivest praise, take it indif- 
ferent] and return it to God ‘the giver of the 
or blesser of the action. 


Tue températe ate the most truly luxurious. 
By abstaining from most things, it is surprising 
how many things’ we enjoy. 


Gop keeps writing a commentary on His 
Word in the volame of his own experience ; 
that is, in #ofards we'put that volume-iiito 
er vera ae 

arethe men and women who 
omeum reyitomn to teaand ! ‘How few'are 
willing to hotiour thémselvés in the loyalty of 
service ! 


Beavtiroy is the activity whieh works for 
good, atid beautifal the ‘stilliess tat ‘waits 
for good ; blessed the sacrifice of the one, and 


blessed the welf-fongetfainess of ‘the other, 
NEW-FALLEN #11 


does not mote ertainly 
receive and reveal the ts of the petpon 
that passes over it than man’s spirit records 
the impress of every thought, word and deed. 





HOUSEHOLD )_ TREASURES. 


Cucumber Port Peel the cucumbers, cut 
them into reaped ‘@ad. pat them on the fire, very 
early aoe ae with viriegar, ¢ayenne 

poppe en small onfoh, and‘ a few celery- 
feeds. Ste dently aay uae iter: tiene. 
Baran S.vém—Potr Walt a prt of boiling 
milk on a teacupfal of fine breadcrifinb, add‘a 
‘snvall onidn Stuck with “ loves, a ‘ttt 
blade Gf itinée,'a few peppercoriis, and salt to 
taste; det the sance five minutes, add 
a small piece of frésh butter, and ‘at the tiie 
of sérving Témove the onion’ avid ttade, 

Fareo Tomatons. a. ie halve y 
tomatoes. tg Pilg If ‘With af 
flour, péy ave the lard hot, 
and fry the pag lly ‘on cash sides. Place the 
tomatoes in a dish,pour the -grease from — 

an, add cream or ‘and let it boil a ey 
fried chickén gravy. Pour ovér the tomatoes, 
and serve hot. 

Finvet or Morton Pin.—Cet the fillet in 
small pices ; ‘to two fillets, put orfe pint of 
water, salt r; stew until thre meat is 
tender ; ‘keepit ti covered ; wdd one owion 
sliced. When the meat is dotie, ‘stir in the 
gravy two tabléspoons of butter Tolled in = 
cower ce of browned flour. ‘Out up 


gesized Irish into srvall 
me two gma ot phi Potir picts, sea a 


dish lined auiiah; oot cover with crust that 
has a‘small hole in the centte of it; bake for | 





| half-an-hour, ‘and Bérve. 


Beat Of the bar. "To 5 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


THE appellation “ ‘Dade, ” which promises 
‘to Bupersede the well-worn tetth of « Mashér,”’ 
turns out to be an old English word which -is 
paditionsl i in New England towns, particularly 

New Hampshire. Americans now 
cal the corridors of fashionable hotels and the 
jer ne of —s -Howses ** Dudertes.” 

way Time -is a perpiexitg affair in 
the United States, wine the Variows railfoads 
at preset rin their trains at no féwér than 
fifty-six different standards of time. A con- 
Yention accordingly has been studying the 
diffioulty,and proposes to establish five stan- 
derdsthroughout the country, with a difference 
of an hour between each. 

THckn ts e good green Yoo atéry Concerning 
wet véteran caterer to'the public amusement 

Newedmbe, of the Theatre Royal, Ply- 
mouth. He is said to be one of the best cfoss- 
country riders in Devonshire, ‘and is a familar 
figureeven wow at the cover side, though much 
beyond man’ sallotted span of ‘ three soore years 
@ad ten.” ‘He had been pat ia the billsof hie 
theatre, not long ago, toplay the Widow Twan- 
key. The hour for the performance had 
arrived, but there was tio Widow. The ucting- 
arsaagte, however, Was'sure the “Governor ” 

ould tutn up. The very minute for the 
widow's my ve Wiad “coitie, When Mr. 
Neéweombe dashed up to his theatre from a 
sixty-miles gallop, and throwing a gown over 
his red hunting jacket and boots went straight 
upon the stage. Mr. Newcombeexecuted this 
Tittle feat at the ripe te of seventy. The 
story is not unlike one told of another of your, 
now deceased, Devonshire hunters—the Rév. 
“Jack ”’ Russell, who is said-on one eccasion 
to have married a coupte with surplice thrown 
over’his hunting suit. 

Ti Orn Meto-vrswrs,—One’s theuttical re- 
collections need not go very far back to re- 
member The Miller and his.Men, and O’Keefe’s 
— of Andalusia at the Haymarket; only a 

before-his devith Buckstone took the 

Hee for his benefit; both Wére essetitially 
Opefatic, and the beautiful Music: ‘composed: by 
Bishop for the former piece is not likely to be 
forgotten. The rownd “When the Wind 
Blows, ’*and the seatette ‘ Stay, Prithee Stay,” 
are among that composér’s most chatmin 

Compositions ; the blowing up of the windmill 

and the bandit millers was considered a ames 
‘stage effect at the beginning of the present 


oak , and probably excited as much worder 


chi¥ation smongour grandfathers as 'did 
me Gave sdétie of the Colléen Bimvn, or te fire 
scene of the Streets of London, among their 
destsidants, a few years back. It was melo- 
drama tirat first brought in elaborate stage 
‘effects and the ‘orgeous AccéessOriés, and during the 
8o-talféd palmy days of tiie Kemblex, white 2 
few pairs of dingy “ flats,’ and a co ollection of 
‘dingy dresses that’ had doue service for a 
generation, were considered good énongh for 
Hamlet eid Macbeth, the managers of the teat 
theatres livishéd latge Bumis opon real water, 
elephants, horses, supers, gorgeous scenery and 
are#wes to iNustrate such produsticns as acs 
the Turtur, the Cataract of the Ganges, ‘Ale 
Jno’ thre’ "burlesque, bat ‘a veritable, os 
dritha—and tutned the stage ito the platform 
of a ménagerie; and the classical houses were 
crowded to witness absurdities that a White- 

I we would fot tolerate nowa- 
days, As ‘an ifstance, we way quote the 
combat to Mtitic, in a dfdtha entitled the 
Diinb Maid of Genoa; in this the combatants, 
each armed with a short, blunt, basket-hilted 
sword, timed every blow with the orchestra. 
Bometimes each note had its corresponding 
clash, at others the combatants had ‘to rest 
their ‘mim test,” oats tha ‘upon the 

them chop at one 
seaibaa vigh what pth gs Ps the 
oun fs,” aiming and pirrying blows 
While tarning pirouettes, and pabtoctnig other 
fantastic movements, and stabbing one -an- 
other to strong ‘‘chords,” was -tosee a thing 


'powereven of burtesqtre to travesty. 





—Bediravta. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. R. D.—You are rather under the average weight 
and size for a boy of sixteen, but you have about seven 
years to grow in. 

Isanet W.—1. October 16, 1863, came on a Friday. > 
Se the lock of hair sent is dark brown. 3. 

A person with dark-brown hair and eyes and dark com- 
plexion would be‘classed as a brunette. 


pen B. C.—We do not think the young lady ae offer 

explanation ; if any explanation or apology is re- 

po it should come from the young man, for re- 
maining so late. 

M. M. W.—Calls from intimate friends should be re- 
turned, of course, before those of a more ceremonious 
character. 2. Widows do not make calls within the first 
six montbs. 8. It is not proper to enter any closed door 
not your own without knocking. 


D. J.—Well-behaved children will always say, ‘‘ Excuse 
me, I did not mean to,” if they have injured anyone, or 
broken any article. Also when receiving any favour 
will say, ‘Thank you,” or declining it, *‘ No thank 
you.” 

P. N.—1. In making the apology referred to, do itin a 
earnest manner, and do not depend upon 
poetry to help you out of the dilemma. 2. The use of 
slang words is quite out of place in any station of life. 
Pure English is preferable, and far more forcible. 


Caarvie.—1. You have not attained ete oaity. - 


consequently should o your parents im 
disabuse pt wer we of all ideas of matrim  Unlees 
of artistic taste, it would be to expect 


a large salary while travelling with your artist cousin. 
A. 8. P. W.—The letters are are preney, each the initial 
Christian 


letter of the name of a friend. Itis quite a 
common thing for young ladies to have bangles made of 
coins on which are the initials or monograms of their 
young friends. 


Lorie (Belfast). —It the guests be unfamiliar with 
each other, the lady, when receiving them, suggests to 
=“ ntleman his partner, and the host presents him 
lady, and also informs him if his place at the 


table be at the right of host or hostess, 


Esstze D.—It a the gentleman’s privilege to ask the 
lady if he may Tt and it iaalee the lady's wight te 
friend with bite ee cal and it is also the lady's right to 
refuse to allow him to call, and also to deny him the 
Eevee of inviting his gentleman friend to accompany 


Isa.—A —— durable, and very agreeable per- 
fume is made as follows: Otto of roses, two drams ; 
oil of rose-geranium, one dram ; essence of m 

fluid drams ; essence of ambergris, one fiuid dram ; 
rectified spirit (warm), one pint, mix, closely cork the 
bottle, and agitate frequently until cold. 


pas eae .—Steel tools, pe ee oo, are bey > 
— ig upon copper, s gold or silver, and a‘ 
wthe plate pe mica des Oana ets lm esin 
e a press e 
Another method of ma king “itu rey on P pvr 
materials is by etching with different acids. 
AmATEUR.—1. Michelet, Guizot, and Thiers have written 
of France, any one of which will furnish you 
with the fullest information pe that coun: 
2. The ‘‘purring” sound made bya cat and by other 
members of the same family is produced by the passage 
of air through the lungs, throat, aud nostrils, 


M. N.—If the gentleman desires to be considered 
steady company, and desires eventually to make the 
young lady his wife, he will not take offence at the 
mother’s remarks, but will make his intentions known 
to the young lady and ask permission to speak to her 
parents upon the subject. 

Tom S.—A comedy is a dramatic composition of a light 
and amusing character, illustrative of the foibles of in- 
divi the n of society, or the ludicrous acci- 
dents of life. A farce is a short, extravagantly humorous 
a Tl abounding with the aoe ludicrous situations. 

mime is pronounced as spelt. 


Atrrev.—It is not considered a breach of etiquette for 
a gentleman to escort ladies to the theatre by any one of 
the public conveyances, provided outdoor toilets are 
worn, and a lady of delicacy and co: erateness, when 
she oomegte the invitation, will mention her desire to 
go in this unostentatious manner, should circumstances 
make it proper. 

M. R. T.—When a _— asks a van Pot ee y 
him to church, and desires to accept his invitation, 
she may thank him and say that she shall be pleased to 
accept his company. The gentleman should know 
whether the distance is such that a carri: is necessary 
to take the young lady to the church, and will not wait 
for her to tell him that it is time to start. 


Ora F.—A stranger can make no overtures for 
acquaintance to older residents, but, as frequently 
happens in large towns, two people may have desired 
each other's conete for a long time, but the formalities 
of an introduction have been beyond easy reach. Or 
their names even may have been unknown to each 
other. They meet at the house of a friend, and conver- 
sation, either with or without presentation, often leads 
to a wish for further intercourse. The question arises, 
** Who shall pay the first visit?” This is one of those 
matters which settle themselves. If one lady be the 
younger by many years, she should call first. If the 
parties are equal in age and position, the one whose re- 





Ex1oa.—If the gentleman is only an acquaintance and 
eaves the young lady home from church because 
she has no one else to seoenapen her, he should know 
that the fact a her asking th does not necessitate 
his the courtesy, and if he has, he should 


fone oie ayers ees 


Beatrice.—1. As a rule the husband should be a few 


years the senior of his wife. 2. We think the parents 
are unreasonable, when the y have imposed 
have been complied with, in their obj: to acknow- 

the en ns ee ee It is not as 


if en couple hs wl not moe oy at years of maturity and 
discretion. A woman is of legal age in this country 
py oe Ne 

F. R. M.—A lady has a right to resent familiarit; 
that a a offers ag oe she by babe Vw 

respec oe of A oe dang ay rem er 

per rng oaiy tolerate his behaviour. If the 

pete he ag a. svete 839 Bante dis- 

tly nderstend thatete a to respect her, 

he does not, she sh Sect’ shy enatocment 
Bhe should give bnok the ring, and ask him to return 


and she should do the same with his if she 
has any in her possession. 
K. N.—If you are patient, an introduction and 


ac rmape wo ryt yy bong tleman is pan 
come about in me. pete oes 

think of lovers and matrimony. Tetece 
me a child, and + wie oy 


ung gtr 
londe. You write fairly, but should practise. 
THE LIGHT OF THE GLEN, 


I know of a cottaze half hid by the trees 

That play with the sunbeams and wave in the breeze, 
Where friendship, contentment, and beauty reside 
As pure as the brooklet that winds by its side. 

To share in its pleasures I’ve wandered away 

And sat on its porch me lo geen day, 
And read the 

Wi essie, the tight o! 


d 
ith bonnie wee the glen. 


Her voice had a pathos so tenderly sweet 
It woke every pulse as she sat at my feet, 
Her eyes were as gentle and soft asa dove, 
But not for the world dare I whisper of love. 
poate wee was the maiden, her heart was as free 

And glad in its mirth as the wild humble bee. 
They say she is winsome and merry as then, 

fe wee Jessie, the light of the glen. 


How bright were the moments, how happy the hours, 
My life was a garden all covered with flowers ; 
I of the future as bright as the past, 
A future of joy where no shadows are cast. 
Tis summer, the roses are blooming once more, 
The brook murmurs on by the old cottage do:r; 
I'll hie me, and list to its music again. 
With bonnie wee Jessie, the light of the glen. 
F. C. 


A. D. W.—If a lady receives the escort of a gentleman 
to and from church in the evening, it is not necessary 
that she should invite him to go nto the , unless 
it is at an early hour ; iat tn ene: she should do so and 
the gentleman her he should not 
re later than ten. o'clock, pe he is an accepted 
suitor for the young lady's hand, . 


ConsTaNnce.—The Ilissus is a small stteam rising to the 
north-east of Athens, and from which that city was 
principally supplied with water. It. loses vont = a 
course of a few miles, in the marshes to the south of the 
place. From the in which Plato Atledes to it in 

‘ Pheedrus,” it appears to have been at that time a peren- 
nial stream, whereas now it is almost dry. The modern 


name is 
Atpan H.—The Greeks had a particular form of 
countenance which they looked == as the most beau- 
tifal, o 4 on that age a be en on Bee = of tar | § 
and goddesses. ey not care to represent in- 
viduality or separate types of character in each face, 
but onl. a combine in each one the forms of feature 
which esteemed the most perfect—a forehead of 
pele lR-ny, eight, and a well-defined eyebrow, rather a 
large eye, a straight, somewhat slim, nose, in an almost 
exact line “with that of the forehead, well-defined and 
rathef full lips, and a round, prominent chin; the ear 
was small, and the air inclined to wave. 


W. M. S.—1. Gelatine is for commercial pur- 
pene from a variety of substances, but chiefly 
the softer parts of the hides of oxen and calves, 
and the skins of sheep, such as the thin portion which 
covers the eeu the ears, &c. ; also from bones and 
other f animals. The best gelatine is made from 
caref: pin portions of ox and calf hides, the 
method of ~ urification ys covered by letters 
patent. di 





n-parings and hide-clippings are first 

washed very carefully, en cut into small pieces and 

laced in a pa of caustic soda for a week or 3 

ays, be 4 pas me bein: ey We cganneer ag My ral 4 
means of steam- en process o 
has been sufficiently carried on the pieces se ae ame 
a to an air-tight chamber lined with cement, and 
here they are kept for a time, determined by the skill of 
the mauufacturer and the kind of material used, at a 


transferred to revolving cylinders containing plenty of 





ception day arrives earliest should receive the first call. 


cold water, and then into another chamber lined with 


wood and exposed to sulphur fumes. They receive 
another washing in cold water, after which, feing 
squ as dry as possible, t! are transferred to 
air-tight, carthvawere covers. Water 
is now poured in, and the temperature increased by 


means of steam. By this means the gelatine is quite 
dissolved out of the and is strained off while 
is out which, as soon as 
have me sufficien = and consolidated, are out 
a Son, alaamieate and stretched horizontally 
of gelatine are made of 


pened and other 


there are utilized in the man 
Frank.—If you are wearied of the young lady’s im- 
abe we td ty steer : io it woul 
not be a ie to marry, as afte: con- 
stantly in her soclety, it would become simply unbear- 
able, and the result would be constant bickeri: 
an end to mutual confidence and domestic happ' = 
Better come to an un: with her before you 
om 80 fer committed that you cannot withdraw honour- 
J: 


2). tee yeulg Bae sabes in a pro) a 
refusing w shordagby pu such jeviekiy n 
hat she did not wish to bestow ber 


had 
with Ber, and should apologize for ant eat ay 


kissin, 
ake with er that it is not coed pete eae 
ing of love for the object Icissed., 8. Do 


pr 
on a Sunday, but whether it was a ‘‘lucky or unlucky 
day” we cannot say. 

R. § —1. The best way to colour your meerschaum 
ts pag it about hal way to the top, do not quite fill 
it with tobacco, and smoke leisurely, taking great care 

oer any cold air striking it w in a heated con- 

Having allowed it to cool perfectly, apr it in 

a case, but not before. Some smokers covering 

bowl with a or chamois skin, while others state 

that a pi will not colour perfectly. Be 

‘very ¢ that in it. you do not burn the 

edges, nor smoke it so much that the fire reaches the 

bottom of the bowl 2. Handwriting is excellent in 
every respect. 

AmaTEevr Masoy.—The following meosiys for wie 
moody becky has wn eon b: oe r 
a yan me, y ‘te as pati and 

Nay woe e half a bushel of unslacked lime 


vie es root keeping ing it covered d sae pro- 
cess. Strain it, and ad a peck of galt in warm 
yk te a dle Me com ar a! 


vpuste: d of powdered 

Spanish whiting, and a a, Pound of e e, dissolved 
in warm w: Mix these well Sogethe end let the 
a — the wash thus 

in a kettle, or ble furnace, when 

wee Pt it on as hot as possible, with painters’ or white- 


Sepopateon. —1. The names given the various wedding 
‘anniversaries are as follows: First anviversary—iron. 
Fifth 1 ars ayy + -~ anniversary—tin. 
Fifteenth annive: 2 aoe Twentieth anniversary— 
china. .Twenty- pa md —silver. Thirtieth 
anniversary—cotton. Thirty-fif -linen. 
Fortieth anniversary—woollen. Forty-fifth anniversa 
—silk. Fiftieth anniversary—golden. Seventy-fif 
Se ee 2. The usual form of wed 
invitation, if emanating from the parents of the lady, 
is the following : “Mr. and Mrs. —— request the plea 
sure of ——’s company at the marriage of their dangh. 
ter (here the name is given) on the (date and time of 
ceremony being set down). 

M-—1, Baldness is due to several causes, of 


ef 
which the princi; oy are = follows : (1) Severe illnesses 
and — col nal diseases, (2) Disease of the 


case, the 

isease of the scalp must be treated. The remedy used 

is usually an a tion e night of birch tar dis- 

solved in alcohol, with s.r: added to mask the 

strong smell of the tar. In the third case, Mel little 

mapeene, although'some think that stimulating washes 

on aining alcohol, or alcehol and quinine, are of some 
service, 
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